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CHAPTER I. 



SON AND FATHER. 




ADY Foulisville and Miss Kobbins, 
on the arrival of Lucy's answer, 
found much work cut out for them in 
the necessity of following up the coup by 
collecting, at short notice, the party which 
was to gather at Fontarabia. This was 
a proceeding of much importance, and 
not to be slurred over hastily, as the 
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occaflion wa^ destined to give the Coun- 
tess her dihut in her new charaxjter of 
chaperon, as to which she was resolved 
that there should be no ambiguity. The 
departure was so entirely novel and un- 
encumbered with antecedents, that it 
would, she thought, be absolutely super- 
stitious to admit failure, even as a pos- 
sible contingency; still, to secure success, 
she had to work. Yet her first shots 
were misses, and as one eligible young 
man after another pleaded the Continent, 
Scotland, yachting, or duty, and two 
eminent savants had to read papers at 
the British Association, Delicia's spirits 
feU. 

A final effort must be made, or the 
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the Bhortcomings of his vagrant son, and 
in place of my lost boy I venture to 
tender to you and to his dear lordship 
the company and the services of your 
old retainer and faithful Mend, 

Miles Brandreth. 



Had Lady Foulisville been a gentleman, 
we fear that she would have had resort 
to a very naughty monosyllable ; as it was, 
she contented herself with another which 
was only vulgar, and exclaiming, *Drat 
his impudence!' tossed the note to Miss 
Bobbins. 

'What's to be done?' asked the con- 
fidante. 

'What's to be done? You fool!' 
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between us ; so it would never do, you 
know, to be so rude as to repel him 
when he is clearly so anxious to make 
up the difference/ 

Lady Foulisville did really not only 
hate, but dread. Sir Miles Brandreth, 
from her knowledge of the questionable 
adventures into which that bmzen-faced 
promoter of speculative enterprises had 
drawn the too credulous, but not suiBS- 
ciently scrupulous, Earl ; in some of 
which, too, she had embarked money 
which she could ill afford to lose, ob- 
tamed a^ it had been by mortgaging her 
prospective jointure. The man was an 
ambitious, plausible adventurer, who made 
full use of an ancient baronetcy of histo- 
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ideal fame, but shattered fortunes. With 
the impudence of Thersites, a jaunty- 
volubility which passed for agreeable con- 
versation in some houses, and no small 
share of misdirected ability, Sir Miles 
Brandreth had, while often held at arm'a 
length by society, always contrived to 
avoid the cut direct, and generally man- 
aged to reinstate himself, sooner or later, 
with those who had taken most trouble 
to shake him off. 

At this time he had nearly reached 
the age of sixty, and still preserved a 
mediiun-sized figure, neither thin nor fat. 
His head, indeed, showed a large bald 
patch, but yoimg blue eyes, capable of a. 
sudden expression of extreme fierceness. 
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were rather deeply seated under straight, 
slightly bushy eyebrows, and parted by 
a prominent nose, hooked and pinched at 
the nostrils. His lips were thin, and his 
teeth the best which science could pro- 
duce; while his well-tended brown beard 
wafl beginning to turn grizzly. His 
great pride and reliance were in a voice, 
the musical flexibility* of which never 
failed its master when he desired to 
obscure a fact or win belief for an in- 
vention. 

Indeed, apart from some pubUc ser- 
vices on which he persistently traded. 
Sir Miles Brandreth could only be cred- 
ited by the impartial chronicler with one 
action which was for the benefit of his 
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fellow-creatures, and that was of having 
endowed the world with so excellent a 
personage as his son Eustace. Even this 
good deed was now matter of ancient 
history, and only accomplished at the 
loss of a wife as admirable as a woman 
as for a man, her husband was the re- 
verse ; and who would have left life with 
the reputation of having been as wise a^ 
she was charming, but for the incompre- 
hensible infatuation which led her to say 
* Yes ' when Sir Miles asked her to marry 
him. 

The character of this distinguished 
Baronet was early summed up in an 
anecdote of the boyhood of one with 
whom, emphatically, the child was father 
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t 

of the man. Indeed, we beUeve that his 
conviction of his power of managing his 
fellow - creatures, engendered in him by 
the boundless self-sufficiency of his na- 
ture, was fostered by the unfortunate 
success of his boyish escapade, which we 
proceed to narrate as he was wont to tell 
the story. 

It happened that, upon some passing 
occasion, his father — a staid, pompous old 
don — ^gave an entertainment to the corpor- 
ation of the borough near which he was 
Uving, and for which he was in hopes of 
being elected. Now our friend, at that 
period a true manmaa's darling, had been 
freely allowed to spoil the harmony of 
every social gathering under the paternal 
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roof. At this point, however, the sluggish 
authority of the old Baronet asserted itself, 
and the young Miles was with all due 
precaution informed that there was no 
room for him at the feast, as the size of 
the dining-room bore no proportion to the 
number and dignity of the guests. Most 
spoiled children would have yelled and 
stamped at the disappointment; not so 
the sucking man of the world. The 
sweet humility with which he took the 
blow earned him much spoiling for many 
days after, and quite defeated his father's 
projects of tightened discipline; and yet 
he carried out a hideous but undetected 
revenge. 

The Baronet had, at much trouble 
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and expense, procured from Bristol a 
large supply of the richest turtle-soup 
— ^in days when turtle-soup was always 
thick. The invitations had been issued 
for a turtle feast. Now this turtle lay 
temptingly accessible * to the ill-used 
Miles, as also did the savoury bottle of 
catsup. The yoimg philosopher noticed 
this, and, with the inspiration of genius, 
grasped a great idea. Turtle - soup 
flavoured with catsup would, as he in- 
ductively reasoned, be a nauseous deli- 
cacy, while it was possible, considering 
the respective darkness of colour attach- 
ing to the soup and to the condiment, 
and also the pronomiced flavour of each, 
to sauce the turtle with just so much of 
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catsup as to make it perfectly unpalat- 
able, and yet raise no suspicions that the 
nasty mess was anything but turtle that 
had proved a failure in the Bristol pur- 
veyor's hands. For a child — and an 
angry child, too — ^to realise such sound 
conclusions, was no small triumph of mind 
over passion, and the self-control which 
strictly adhered to the resolution was 
even more commendable. A little over- 
zeal^ a drop or two of superfluous catsup, 
a supplementary garnish of vinegar or 
mustard or snuff, would have probably 
ruined all and led to detection. As it 
was, the boy was able, from his throne of 
moral greatness, to witness his father 
and his father's guests made thoroughly 
VOL. n. c 
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wretched by the unexpected badness of 
the much-coveted turtle, and his hypocri- 
tical condolences were effectual in rub- 
bing the disappointment in. 
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CHAPTEE IL 



A POPULAR HEBO. 




INCE his boyish adventure Sir 
MUes Brandreth's life might have 
iDeen compendiously described as a con- 
sistent course of spoiling to his own 
advantage his neighbours' turtle with 
surreptitious catsup. Yet he was for a 
short time a popular hero. The interest 
of his wife's relations, who found it 
convenient thus to compromise some 
engagements into which his father-in-law 
had unfortunately entered, procured for 
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the Baronet, after her death, a colonial 
appointment, and here he had the good 
fortune to act for the advantage of 
the State in a case where dexterity 
rather than any higher quality was 
requisite. His name was mentioned 
with praise in the newspapers and in 
Parliament, and on more than one occa- 
sion after his return he made good use 
of this stroke of fortune; the ampli- 
tude of the Colonial Secretary's eulogy 
approving him to the party then in 
power, while the scantiness of his re- 
ward procured much sympathy on the 
other side for the brilliant adminis- 
trator whose courageous prescience had 
been acknowledged by a mere C.B. It 
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is probable that some flickering reminis- 
cences of this brief reputation were, even 
down to the period of the present events, 
serviceable in screening Brandreth from 
the repeated exposures which might have 
befallen a more obscure adventurer who 
had done far less to outrage and provoke 
society. 

Another safeguard which the astute 
haronet had thrown up round his precious 
person, was the avoidance of any preten- 
sions to the character of a fire-eater. 

« 
He could woimd deeply with barbed 

sarcasms, but he never flagrantly and 

openly insulted anyone; and brought up 

^iS he was in jovial days, before the 

historical cock-pheasant had made affairs 
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of honour ridiculous, his boast was that 
he had never fought a duel, got drunk,, 
or appeared either as plaintiff or de- 
fendant in any court. More than once 
he hovered round the outskirts of a. 
Constituency, and while he never would 
make up his mind to go to the poll, hia 
place as candidate was always taken by 
some man whose gratitude might presum- 
ably be supposed to be of solid texture. 
Yet he was as Uttle defrauded by dis- 
honest confederates as ever was any man 
in his Hne of life, for he never failed to 
hold some accomplice within his clutches^ 
who found himself compelled to run the 
gauntlet of litigation for the real benefit 
of the modest Baronet in the background. 
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A mere Esquire might often have been 
compelled to float risky ventures by 
accepting the Chairmanship which an 
original Baronet of James I/s creation 
could afford to siurender, in his gene- 
rosity to an untitled friend. Chairman 
indeed he often became, but he never 
trusted his weight to a seat of which 
the sustaining capacity had not been pre- 
viously well tested by earlier and more 
simple occupants. 

It has already been explained that 
the reason of Sir Miles's disgrace in 
Eaton Place, was Lady Foulisville having 
overheard him talking of the Earl at one 
of her own parties as * Boozy Fou.' It 
was creditable to her to have taken such 
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serious notice of an expression insulting 
to her husband for whom she could no 
longer feel affection or respect, particu- 
larly as her own experience led her so 
painfully to recognise its truth. At the 
same time it mortified her pride, and it 
put her self-interest on its guard. To be 
the wife of * Boozy Fou' was to fill a 
humiliating and ridiculous position, while 
the reputation of his being the boozy 
Earl of Foulisville would take away the 
last chance of any advantage which she 
could derive from her husband's coronet. 
It ought to be no derogation from her 
moral merit that her action was so pro- 
foundly inconsistent. She made her cog- 
nisance of the offence a, profound secret, 
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as if it carried some stain on her own 
reputation; and yet the coimse she took 
was not only capricious but imintelligible, 
except as a public protest against scandal 
But she could not conceal the expression 
of her face when the injurious words fell 
on her ear. Brandreth caught it, and 
imderstood all. A bungler in the game 
of life would have sought an explana- 
tion or sent an apology. He felt that 
his strength lay in his supposed igno- 
ranee, for he could not allow himself to 
doubt that he would be, sooner or later, 
foimd necessary again, when it would be 
much easier for him to resume his place 
in quiet, if he could pretend that nothing 
had happened. 
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When the Phlyarium was first started^ 
and had still to content itself with rent- 
ing the Duke of Merioneth's house in 
Hamilton Place, the Provisional Com- 
mittee, on which Sir Miles Brandreth 
had managed to be appointed Vice- 
Chairman, decided that, in order to float 
the enterprise, it was indispensable to 
obtain some one of a degree not inferior 
to an earl to accept the ofl&ces of Trus- 
tee and permanent Chairman. The Pro- 
visional Chairman was, indeed, a member 
of the diplomatic corps, and, therefore, 
rightly claimed his place at Court and 
any dinner-party above all marquesses; 
but as he only represented a South 
American Republic, and might run home 
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any day and pronounce as President^ 
the representation of * His Excellency ' 
went for very little. * Issachar Brothers/ 
gentlemen well known to Sir Miles, and 
whose money, in fact, contributed in no 
small degree to float the new club, sug- 
gested the Earl of Foulisville as the 
nobleman most likely to take the bait. 
The suggestion was joy to Sir Miles, 
who had long had his eye upon the 
Earl as a clever fool who could be 
moulded so as to become useful to him 
in his own pursuits. So he organised a 
deputation upon a day when he guessed 
that the Chairman must be absent, and 
then, as its spokesman, played his cards 
SO well as not only to obtaui the ready 
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consent of the vain Earl, but to lay the 
foundations of a friendly acquaintance. 
When his Lordship heard that the Club 
had leased the Duke of Merioneth's house, 
he inwardly winced at having to re-enter 
rooms so tragically familiar to him, but 
the scruple passed away ia a few mo- 
ments. Lord FoulisvUle had not yet 
settled down into his later condition of a 
helpless hon-vivant, and the enterprising 
Baronet induced him to enter into several 
speculations more or less questionable, 
out of which he emerged more hit each 
time than he had been with the prior 
one. How Brandreth fared in them was 
a mystery, but he kept his place at 
Foulisville's table ; and as he had little 
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trouble in making himself agreeable to 
her Ladyship, he was very soon installed 
as her odd man, retailer of scandal, 
tout, errand boy, and honorary secretary. 
Meanwhile, as the lord's devotion to the 
claret-bottle increased, so did his restless 
craving after speculation dulL It was 
disappointment at this change which 
provoked Sir Miles to dub him by that 
opprobrious name, the incautious use of 
which had procinred his exclusion from 
Eaton Place. 

Brandreth's disgrace, as we have seen, 
had much to do with the singular ex- 
altation of Miss Eobbios. The Coimtess 
could not manage without some aide- 
de-camp, and Sir Miles had filled this 
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post to perfection. He always knew 
what was the right thing to do or 
say, and he acted or spoke with con- 
sistent promptitude ; so that he never 
found himself overtaken by any change 
of purpose. With Lady Foulisville her- 
self, his maimer was the perfect example 
of what the deportment of chief toady 
to a vain grande dame should be, com- 
bining, as it did, obsequiousness to her 
rank with that delicate banter which 
presupposed her wit. Every look, every 
action, every word, every tone said, 
*You are clever, and I fain would en- 
gage you in the duel of wits ; you are 
charming, and I fain would make love 
to you ; you are capable, and I fain 
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would win you to be my drudge : but 
you are sensible, , you are virtuous, you 
are delicate, you are a lady, and I 
respect you/ It was a rare mortification 
for one who was so accomplished, and 
who W8U3 aware of his own talent, to be 
ousted, and all on account of one silly 
burst of quite unaccoimtable imprudence. 
It was still more cruel to be supplanted 
by a Robbins, whose ability he did not 
rate as highly as it deserved. Her 
powers were inferior, in the extent of 
their operations, to those of the Baronet, 
but they were incontestable within their 
special area. After all, while woman- 
kind remains imemancipated, women can- 
not openly parade themselves as the 
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ready directors of bubble companies, nor 
take their place with promising young 
heirs at the whist-tables of clubs. Had 
Sir Miles been a woman, and Bobbins 
a man, their careers might have been 
reversed. 

Miss Robbins was never more sincere 
in her life than when she lu-ged the 
Coimtess to invite Eustace Brandreth to 
Fontarabia, and gave as the reason for 
showing this civility to the son of the 
man who had so greatly oflfended her 
patroness, that her doing this would 
be a genuine mortification to the old 
schemer. Eustace Brandreth was, in 
truth, worthy of all the good things 
which Bobbins could report or invent 
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about him ; but lie and she were uncon- 
genial spirits, and in her heart she hated 
him only less than she did his father. 
Still, she knew his good looks and his 
social talents, and her one great object 
now was to get rid, as soon as possible, 
of the new inevitable incubus Meriel, 
either by disgracing or by marrying her. 
It was not strange that, as he had 
been for different reasons the common 
object of animosity to both the rival 
competitors for the 'office of Prime 
Minister of Eaton Place, Eustace Bran- 
dreth should have been very seldom 
inside the house, and almost unknown 
to the Coimtess. 

Under any other circumstances she 

VOL. II. D 
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would have long since put out. all her 
tentacles to catch so promising a lion. As 
it was, he had been nearly as much out 
of her calculations as a Liberal statesman 
can be out of those of Kis party when 
he snubs his Four Hundred, and will 
not hear of ploughman suflBrage for the 
counties. 

Not many days after his feat of forc- 
ing himself upon Lady Foulisville's party. 
Sir Miles was sitting in his room, when 

in walked his son. In truth, the Baronet 
might, had he been so inclined, have 
easily found where Eustace was by asking 
the porter at the Phlyarium, and have 
sent the invitation after him. Still, he 
did not reckon on the young man's re- 
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turn quite so soon, and having at a 
moment's notice to account for his recent 
action, he rapidly came to the conclusion 
that in this exceptional emergency the 
truth was more clever and tactical than 
any ,Ke. It was an imusual experience 
for him, and he deserves credit for the 
unflinching veracity with which he ex- 
plained, in all its details, the trick which 
he had played, chuckling over his gain 
and his son's loss. As he hoped and 
expected, Eustace walked out of the 
room without answering a word. His 
father hated him for his probity, good 
looks, ability, and independence of dis- 
position; and Eustace, for his part, 
always anxious to avoid furnishing sport 
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to the scandal - mongers by unseemly 
squabbles between parent and child, and 
inspired also by a wise spirit of filial 
reverence, saw as little as he could of 
his father, and when they were thrown 
together, avoided conversation as much 
z& possible. Eustace Brandreth had gone 
to coUege from a conspicuous school, the 
most popular and brilliant boy of his 
generation, and in due time, after a re- 
markable degree, won his Fellowship. So 
he ought, at the age of thirty-three, to 
have been a very distinguished man, and 
on the road to becoming a very rich one,, 
considering that he had been ten yeara 
called to the Bar. What he was was a 
man of whom everybody said that there 
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was a great deal in him, and who had 
done many clever and some brilliant 
things, but who was allowiBg his direct 
onward course to the Woolsack or the 
Marble Chair to be interrupted by stop- 
pings and sniffings at the bundles of lite- 
rature, art, and journalism which bordered 
his way to the right hand and to the 
left. It was not wonderful that Lady 
Foulisville, who had followed up the in- 
vitation by inquiring into the young 
man's antecedents, regretted and resented 
the substitution of father for son in the 
party which she was toiling to make up. 
'Another failure!' the Countess would 
go on gasping as excuse after excuse 
came dropping in. Miss Robbins felt 
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guilty and puzzled, for she recollected all 

I 

the smooth, things which she had pro- 
phesied, and dreaded their being brought 
up against her ; so she pUed her fond- 
ling ways with redoubled assiduity. The 
young men whom Delicia did pick up 
were none of them eldest sons, except 
Fiennes, and he was heir to nothing; 
while Sergood's looks and Pringle's. 
swagger were no compensation for lack 
of land. 'Well, she was in for it,' she 
said, and worked on till at last she made 
up a list, such as it was, and prepared 
for the family progress to Ireland. She 
and the Earl were to travel together 
by slow stages; while Miss Bobbins, who 
stopped behind to finish some business. 
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was so to time her more rapid move- 
ments as to arrive at Fontarabia twenty- 
four hours later from Dublin. To her 
was to be confided the responsibility of 
escorting Meriel, who would thus meet 
her imcle and aunt for the first time at 
Fontarabia itself. There was some risk 
in letting Lady Foulisville find out how 
well she could travel with the assistance 
of servants, and away from her Bobbins. 
Still, the advantage of preoccupying the 
ground with Miss Foulis seemed so im- 
portant that the confidante gladly lent 
her influence to this arrangement. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FONTARABIA. 




FTER all Lady Foulisville's exer- 
tions, the party, as it gathered 
on a hot summer's evening in the draw- 
ing-room at Fontarabia, did not look 
promising. The memorable event of Miss 
Foulis's d6hut could only bring together, 
besides the Earl, Countess, Meriel, and 
Robbins, the small knot of self-appre- 
ciatory youths, and a couple of dull 
married couples, one Irish and one Eng- 
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lish, with, a daughter to one or the 
other of them, whose looks and entire 
bearing proclaimed that they had once 
been accustomed to look to an annual 
round of country-house visits, but that, 
in the evU days on which they were 
fallen, such treats had become rare and 
precious. One lady had probably once 
been rather pretty, and the other had 
taught herself to believe in her own 
conversation. Moreover, there were two 
single gentlemen of a certain age, Sir 
Mjles Brandreth and the Count of Sant' 
Onofrio. 

The Count was a burly gentleman, 
about forty-eight years old, boisterously 
unctuous, deficient in tact, and constantly 
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backsliding into admissions which be- 
trayed him as weak in his principles, 
though, perhaps, not devoid of good 
nature, and particularly ridiculous from 
his persistent efforts to smother a full 
Munster brogue under a foreign accent. 
He was slow and awkward at repartee; 
but when the line was clear and the 
steam up, he could rattle on with much 
volubility. He was fond of posing as a 
master of conversation, yet he never 
seemed to perceive the merriment which 
his grotesque pronunciation was apt to 
produce. Persons who are clever in look- 
mg through mUestones were wont to 
explain this inconsistency by saying that 
he was carrying out a theory as to what 
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^aa practically advantageous for gentle- 
anen of his profession. The character^ 
^thin manageable limits, of a social butt 
"was (he would contend) useful from its 
tendency to disann undue suspicion. 
The summer flies, he was sure, stretched 
their legs and made fun of the awkward 
old spider. He would account for hia 
phenomenal speech by referring with eflPu- 
sion to his blessed mother, who was now 
with the saints. He might have also 
thrown in his blessed father, as, in 
txutli, he was for the earUer yeaxs of his 
life, Maurice Cassidy, son of a respect- 
able distUler at Cork, where he might 
have wasted his days rolling up money 
ia the cold shade of the family coimting- 
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lionse if some complication about a sig 
nature had not arisen, which led him to 
pine for the leisure of foreign haunts. 
He first tried the German watering- 
places, and finding that they did not 
agree with his health, be turned south- 
ward. 

Then, after sundry vicissitudes, he 
fell in with the Grand Duke of 
Ferrara, and contrived to make himself 
usefiil and agreeable to that potentate. 
As sole payment for services which cost 
him both time and money, he obtained 
a patent of nobility. This was no great 
outlay for a Grand Duke, but the reci- 
pient never complained, for he appre- 
ciated that in the wide world one Count 
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Sant' Onofiio is worth many Maurice 
Cassidys. 

The Count had come down before 
the Baronet, and when they were both 
iQ her presence the Countess introduced 
them to each other. Each bowed in 
silence, with that odd sort of half- 
ashamed, half-knowing look which says 
that the man knows more of his new 
acquaintance than it would be good for 
either of them to betray — a truce, but 
not ' of God/ 

When dinner was announced, his Lord- 
ship shuffled off with one of the old 
ladies ; the other fell to the lot of Sir 
Miles ; while, to her great disgust, 
Meriel foimd herself an Iphigenia, offered 
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on the altax of precedence, by being 
allotted to the older, the more ngly, 
and the more stupid of the two elders. 
The Countess was the prize of the 
foreign nobleman. 

All through the feast, Sir Miles, 
whose seat was just opposite to her, 
kept continually looking at Meriel and 
saying little to his voluble neighbour, 
who talked for both. The girl's identity, 
and the legend of her assured inherit- 
ance, were familiar to him; for among 
the knot of impecunious young dandies 
and battered old spendthrifts who were 
wont to gather in the smoking-room of 
the *Phly,' conversation often turned 
upon the natural history of the heiresses 
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and the jointured widows who sailed 
like planets round the orderly orbit of 
the British heaven, or shot like comets 
from the unknown abysses of New York 
and Boston. In such company the widow 
and the daughter, both so ehgible, and 
both keeping so dark, were, of course, 
objects of much interest. MerieFs country 
bringing up — Hrained by the gardener,' 
as the sporting men used to say — ^gave 
a zest to her name, and added to the 
mystery of her mother's existence. 

Sir Miles was the more bound not to 
lose the chance, as, from his known 
intimacy in Eaton Place, he used to be 
constantly appealed to for details about 
the Yaxley Foulises. He had hitherto 
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been able to evade confessing that they 
were strangers to him, but he felt that 
he could not much longer maintain the 
imposture. In this respect, then, the 
cast of the party was most opportune ; 
otherwise, he was sorry that his intro- 
duction to Miss Foulis should have 
occurred in the company of Sant' Onofrio. 
The two worthies had crossed each other's 
paths more than once, and it was only 
the last season that Brandreth had 
procured the blackballing at the *Phly' 
of the soi'disant Italian, who, of course, 
knew to whom he was indebted for that 
good turn, and was grateful accordingly. 
Sant' Onofrio, much inferior, in the long 
run, to Sir Miles in conversational 
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powers, was, to the first glance of even 
a tyro, no more than a showy pretender 
to the name of gentleman. He smiled, 
showed his teeth, and shot his linen. 
Still, by the fortunes of war, and, owing 
to her own inexperience, he preoccupied 
the ground with Meriel, to the detri- 
ment of the Baronet. This made the 
Englishman very angry, not only from 
his previous dislike to his Bohemian 
fellow-professional, but because, without 
having any definite intention of any sort, 
he resolved upon forcing upon Meriel a 
retaining fee which might lead to an 
introduction to the widow and a lodg- 
ment at Yaxley. The man who had 
recovered his place at the table of the 
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FouKsvilles, and forced the stronghold of 
Fontarabia, might be forgiven for in- 
dulging in projects of bold, far-reaching 
strategy. He took occasion, accordingly, 
one afternoon, when they happened to 
be thrown together, to ask Miss Foulis, 
in a lowered and sympathetic tone, what 
she thought of Cassidy's airs and graces. 

* Cassidy ? ' she answered ; * I don't 
know any Cassidy.' 

* Oh, " Paddy jBrom Cork," who swag- 
gers as an Italian nobleman,' he replied, 
with a smothered laugh; and proceeded 
to pour into Meriel's curious ear so 
clever and malicious a report of the 
rival adventurer as effectually to put 
him m the young lady's bad books for 
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three days. It was a new sensation on 
her part to be made the depository of 
any one's confidence, and the story 
was framed in expressions calculated to 
tickle her vanity, and withal magnify 
himself. Had she been only a visitor, 
the Baronet said he would not have 
troubled her with these details about a 
man for whom no one in a good posi- 
tion could care. But she was the niece 
of the house, and as her aunt's old and 
faithftd friend he felt it was his duty 
to give her the opportunity of putting 
in a word in season with her relation. 
Lady Foulisville's good nature must have 
been abused by those who knew very 
little of the composition of good society 
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when she was induced to invite a per- 
son of antecedents which so ill stood any 
scrutiny. 

Meriel rather emphatically disclaimed 
any influence in a house where she was 
herself reaUy only a stranger; and what 
she said much comforted Sir Miles, who 
inferred that she swallowed all his 
boasts, and so gave the denial to any 
suspicion that the Coimtess could have 
told her niece the story of his disgrace. 
So he smiled and said, 'No one need 
care to know much of such a tabernacle 
in the wilderness as this timible-down 
Irish retreat if half of what the world 
says of lovely Yaxley and its popular 
owner be true.' This was, however, a 
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y to which he observed that the damsel 
-did not rise, and he likewise inferred 
iihat his insinuation about Robbins had 
fallen dead. Meriel, he saw at once, was 
stupid and untrained both in intellect 
and in social lore. The Baronet had, 
however, established an influence over her 
mind, while he also unconsciously suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the girl with a strange 
dread, which she never threw oflF, of him- 
self as master of a fearfdl art of heaping 
contempt upon his fellow-creatures. In 
her small acquaintance with human life 
hitherto the coimtry-bred girl had never 
before had any experience of what sarcasm 
really meant, and such a first sample of 
it was very alarming to her rustic mind. 
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Besides, she had, on one or two occasions^ 
descried him shooting one of his savage 
glances at Sant' Onofirio, and, though the 
action was involuntary and quite trans- 
ient, the eflfect upon herself was deep on 
account of the novelty of the disagreeable 
experience, and she would think that if 
she were ever to fall into the power of 
that terrible man, he could make her do 
anything out of sheer fright. Then he 
would say something acute and comic 
which made her laugh, feeling all the 
while that his amusing her was condescen- 
sion which involved a visible recognition 
on her part. The general feeling which 
resulted from these moods was one of 
respect, rather than liking. He was, she 
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was sure, the cleverest man she had ever 

i 

met, and the most amusing, but, at the 
same time, the one who frightened her 
more than any acquaintance whom she 
had ever before come across. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



A PLEASANT PARTY. 




UT we axe outrunning time, as the 
party was deep in its second 
week before the conversation between 
the Baronet and the young lady took 
place. Each day in the meanwhile had 
pa^ed just like the one before. The 
young men flirted, and aired their 
London phrases ; the old men grumbled, 
snorted, and prosed; the old ladies ran 
wHd in the prodigal effiosiveness of their 
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small talk ; the young lady whom one 
of them owned said ' Yes/ and she said 
*No/ and generally said the one when 
she ought to have said the other. Meriel 
looked on much puzzled, in her inmost 
heart bored and disappointed, but yet 
rejoicing at her emancipation from a 
parental yoke whose very easiness and 
indulgence had palled upon her. She 
despised the old ladies' cumbrous cata- 
logues of grievances, and their chronicle 
of losses and gains at cards ; and, willing 
as she was to keep pace with the dandies 
in their rattle and their slang, she was 
pulled up at every turn by her ignorance 
of their dialect, and her inexperience of 
their allusions and of their references. 
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and had nothing left to her but to Ml 
back upon a general attitude of pert sil- 
liness. She was constantly coupled with 
the strange young lady, and as she never 
could extort any reply to her gabble but 
' Yes/ and * No/ and * Indeed/ she hated 
the very sight of her insipid companion. 
The Count bore down upon her like an 
alligator, and, as a cobra, lubricated her 
with his slimy compliments; while Sir 
Miles lay quietly in wait to trip up 
the Hibernian step-child of the sunny 
South, — a feat which he performed several 
times on successive evenings with such 
adroitness as to leave his rival no con- 
solation but a sulk and a cigar. 

As for my lord and my lady, the 
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former passed the bottle and made up 
the whist-table with the old men and 
one or other of the wives, while Lady 
Foulisville grew more and more strong in 
the unpleasant conviction that the mar- 
ried men did not appreciate her, their 
wives did not cotton to her, and the 
young men looked upon her as a bore; 
while Sir Miles and the Count were too 
fiiU of their plots and coimter-plots to 
mind man, woman, or child, except so 
fer as they might be helpfiil towards 
their own ends. Delicia sighed to herself: 
*What a failiure that tiresome Robbins 
has made of it by bringing these old 
bores together ! She must have known 
how they hated each other. And how 
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could she have been such a fool as to 
make me ask the Italian, after old 
Brandreth had forced himself on me ? ' 
What she did not know was that a 
few years previously, before Robbins had 
gained a footing in Eaton Place, and 
while she was earning a livelihood by 
translating Mazzinian effiisions for the 
London papers, she had come across 
Sant' Onofrio in the character which, for- 
getful of his former patron at Ferrara, he 
had assumed of Agent-General in London 
of the Italian Republic, and that some 
love passages had occurred between the 
interesting pair. Now he would hardly 
look at the confidante ; and this cruelty 
of the perfidious swain tended to keep 
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the lady in a chronic condition of ill- 
humour, which she had much difficulty 
in stifling even before her patroness. 

The worst of all was that the ac- 
quisition of an adopted daughter, such 
as Meriel proved to be, was no conso- 
lation to the unfortunate Foulisvilles as 
far as the probabilities of a happy con- 
clusion to the party went. When first 
she arrived, the old gentleman warmed 
up into something like affection for his 
brother Jack's daughter. But his coarse 
ways disgusted Meriel, and she snubbed 
his clumsy endearments. She got on no 
better with Lady FoulisviUe, to whom 
flattery was the breath of life, and who 
unconsciously divided the world into two 
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parties — ^the one, her friends in those who 
did ; the other, her enemies in those who 
did not flatter her. Meriel thoroughly- 
appreciated the necessity of keeping well 
with an aunt who had the power of 
giving or withholding a London season; 
but, with the most sincere intentions of 
flattering so powerful a relation, she 
found that the power had gone from her, 
even if she had ever possessed it. Mrs. 
Foulis hated flattery, and was peremptory, 
so far as it aflFected herself, in stamping 
out the germs of it in her daughter, 
though she could, from tenderness of. 
heart, stand mere coaxing of a babyish 
description, which presupposed no merit 
in the recipient; and this, for her part, 
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Lady Foulisville hated as a stupid waste 
of time. 

Meriel early learned that to flatter 
her mother would be to spoil her own 
game, and she schooled herself accord- 
ingly. When she liked anything, she 
used to throw in some silly words of en- 
dearment, and when she disliked it she 
was equally candid; but in either case 
her language was direct and unmistak- 
able, while somehow the sum total of 
things which she did not like was far in 
excess of those which she was pleased to 
approve. When she got to Fontarabia, 
and realised how Robbins made her way 
by flattery, her attempts in that direction 
resembled the efforts of a man who has 
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lived from cliildliood among savages, and 
has, upon his rescue, to recall the lan- 
guage of his civilised youth. The genuine 
brusqueries which she always began by 
blurting out (perhaps seasoned by an 
*aimtie dear,' which made matters worse), 
and the obtrusive, ill-adjusted compli- 
ments with which she tried in vain to 
catch up her unlucky preludes, were 
a constant irritation to the much-tried 
Countess. Nor did Meriel in company 
atone for Meriel en robe de chamhre; for, 
with all the money which had been 
spent on her accomphshments. Miss Foulis 
played without expression, sang out of 
tune, and did both sulkily; and at the 
tea-table she was equally useless, for while 
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the talk of the young men was all of 
London, her talk was all of Yaxley. 

Lady FoulisviUe at last began very 
seriously to think that she had made 
another mistake, and had incurred a fresh 
failure ; and, with all Christian charity, 
she wished Meriel back with her mother, 
and the party at Jericho, particularly as 
— gloss it over as she might in public — 
she still cherished in her heart a warm 
iadignation against Sir Miles for the 
shameless trick by which he had again 
succeeded in thrusting his distasteful 
company upon her. 

The speculations into which he had 
lured her to embark had turned out so 
irredeemably bad that she had not even 
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the inducezaeiit of commoii pecaniaij in- 
terests to persoade lier to keep on civil 
terms with him. At the same time, she 
had the mortification of feeling that she 
had forfeited, for the term of her natural 
life, a wife's privil^e of standing out 
agaiDst an offensive husband; for, with 
the reversion of her jointure squandered, 
she had only the bequest which might be 
found in my lord's will to look to in the 
probable event of her surviving him ; and 
she knew his suspicious jealousy too well 
not to be more than carefiil. 

After a few days' watching, Brandreth 
felt his power, and was sure that the 
Coimtess dared not revert to their 
quarrel. Till he had reached his conclu- 
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sion, lis manner to her had been deferen- 
tial, and he neither sought nor avoided 
her company. Now, however, he assimied 

that half-sarcastic, crafbily courteous tone 
of badinage which compels the best of 

friends to keep his eyes wide open when 
it is taken up by the most trusted of 
comrades, but which is simply intolerable 
iQ the mouth of the man whom you dis- 
trust and dislike. The poor Countess 
was revolted at the constant humiliation, 
and felt how powerless she was. She 
made one last eflfort — ^very strange to 
her, after so many years' coolness — ^to 
awaken her husband's sympathy and stir 

up his pride, only to discover how com- 
pletely alcohol had eaten away the small 
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amount of self-respect with which he 
started in life. The Earl listened to her 
with a very bored expression, and then, 
with a horse laugh, chuckled out, 'So 
Brandreth cha& you, does he? Cool 
hand, Brandreth! He amuses me, do 
you know, with his confounded impu- 
dence. Why don't you make up a match 
between him and mother Bobbins? I'll 
give her away, and Meriel could be brides- 
maid.' 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE FOULIS CUP. 




O wonder that, with such guests, 
and with the hosts so entirely 
put out, the party should grow more and 
more stupid, and the failure glare in 
more and more apparent ugliness. Lady 
Foulisville was in despair. Robbins, who 
was not in the best of tempers since her 
blunder with Delicia about the Italian 
Irishman, and the discovery, which she 
bitterly resented in her own behalf, of 
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his infidelity, was disconcerted as she had 
never before been since she entered Eaton 
Place, — ^bored and puzzled, and very sulky. 
Meriel was a vexation and a mystery both 
to lady and to satellite. The Count and 
the Baronet were too busy stalking and 
taking pot-shots at each other to concern 
themselves with the amusement of their 
hostess and the company. The yoimg 
men made bad jokes to show their own 
cleverness, and avenged their ennui by 

depreciating the eflTorts made for their 
enjoyment ; while all that Lord Foulisville 
did was more vehemently than ever to 
push the claret backwards and forwards 
to the two fat-headed patriarchs, till the 
three hippopotami used to waddle into 
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the drawing-room, winking and blinking, 
till they stumbled, with a snore, into the 
nearest arm-chairs. As for the gabble of 
the wives, or the silence of the daughter, 
it was difl&cult to say which was the 
more exasperating. 

Whispers passed of surprised inquiry, 
between the men why, with the grouse 
moimtains so near, and August well past 
its middle, the party had never been sent 
out shooting ; which, as they were meant 
to do, reached the sharp ears of Miss 
Robbins, who duly reported them to the 
Countess. This happened to be a very 
sore subject with the noble family. Time 
had been when the shootings of Bally- 
banaghermore were the admiration of the 
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whole country; but a few years pre- 
viously, during an acute crisis of Lord 
Foulisville's aflfeirs, and when Lord Kil- 
cormac was more than usually out of 
favour, the shooting had been let on 
a lease, which had still some time 
to run. Since that day Lord KJl- 
cormac had never set foot in Fontarabia, 
although the wild groimd near it was 
famous for some almost imique specimens 
of coleoptera. 

Her ladyship at first stormed, but she 
was soon brought to see that some ex- 
planation was due; and so Miss Robbins 
was duly primed with a long, incompre- 
hensible story, in which Lord Foulisville's 
respect for the wishes of his lamented 
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father and the grouse disease were hazily 
amalgamated, as the reason for the de- 
nial of the expected amusement. The 
fiction was clumsy, so that it was gene- 
rally laughed at, and increased the uni- 
versal discontent. 

At last, in spite of the distance 
between them which late events had 
caused, Delicia was driven pitifully to 
exclaim to Robbins, ' What can we do, 
Robbins ? I shall go mad ! ' 

' Supposing you try a picnic on the 
mountains V 

*Well, but supposing it rains?' 

' The glass is keeping up nicely. But, 
anyhow, try it. K it does fail, it can't 
be a worse failure than this horrible 
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'But it is so Sir oS, and sach a road» 
and the boat and all ! Do think of some 
nearer and easier place.' 

^The very reason why. Desperate 
evils need desperate remedies; and no- 
thing but a little adventure can lift this 
beastly party out of the Slough of De- 
spond.' 
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The Countess could but yield to such 
sound logic, and it was decided that the 
picnic at the lough should come off at 
three days' distance, so as to give time 
for reasonable preparations. It was to 
be announced at luncheon on the fol- 
lowing day, but at breakfast Lady Foulis- 
ville received with much inward satis- 
faction the regrets of the couple who 
were blessed with a daughter, and of 
Captain Pringle, at being compelled to 
depart on the foUowing day. They had 
been very stupid, and given themselves 
airs, and there would have been diffi- 
culties, had they stopped, in arranging 
the conveyances to the picnic. Lady 
FoulisviUe, however, had a misgiving lest 
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the knowledge of wiiat was in store might 
influ^ice their movements and lead them 
to b^ grace; so die put off the public 
announcement till they were safely gone, 
so this made a day s delay in the event 
itsel£ 

Commissariat arrangements cost less 
trouble than they usually occasion, for 
as the French cook had insisted on 
bringing to Ireland a totally imnecessary 
store of cold pdtSs, potted good things, 
and so forth, the picnic proved a happy 
accident for consuming some of the 
costly encimibrance of viands. Neither 
was there any need to trouble about 
wine, for the cellar at Fontarabia was 
famous throughout Ireland. The only 
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difficulty arose with the person who was 
usually most passively acquiescent over 
pomps and gaieties, Lord Foulisville, and 
his objection was merely as to a detail. 
The plate-chest, which held the forks 
and spoons necessary for the banquet, 
was also so arranged as to contain the 
Foulis Cup, a heavy and tasteless chalice 
of the early seventeenth century, the 
workmanship of some inferior goldsmith 
at Augsburg, but intrinsically valuable 
from its material, which was solid gold, 
and from the jewels which were stuck 
over it like currants in a bim. This 
sacred vessel caught the attention of the 
great foimder of the Foulis fortunes, the 
Commissary-General, on one of his forag- 
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Saracenic blood to whidi tbe FooEs line 
was wont to appeal in defence <rf any 
action on their part more than usuallj 
outrageous. Archaeology was not the 
forte of Irish squires in the days of 
George III. ; so it lay on the soul of no 
guoHt at Fontarabia to avoid the pre- 
<llcturieut of a duel by corroborating the 
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family boast that this was the veritable 

•Cup which the renowned Crusader, Sir 

Lionel de Foulis, bore off from Saladin's 

own table while himdreds of Saracen 

javeHns hurtled round him, and laid it 

at the feet of the Emir's lovely daughter, 

Narjah. She had promised him her 

hand on condition of his succeeding in 

the exploit, and the gallant Saladtn, in 

admiration of his prowess, sanctioned 

their union, and did not reclaim the 

goblet. So the Cup would appear on 

high days filled fiill with punch of 

extra strength, which the revellers would 

toss off to the glorious pious and 

immortal memory, and to the charitable 

wish that the Bishop of Rome might 
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80, when he first heard of the chest 
\)fi\u^ put into requisition for the picnic, 
he y/HH furious- *Then leave the Cup 
at fjorne/ interposed his wife ; * it will 
bo Hafe in the plate-closet/ This was 
«V(ni worwe. Never in the memory of 
nuui hiul tlie Cup left its chest, except 
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for use. 'Why not, then, take out the 
forks and spoons, and leave the Cup 
where it is?' This was no better, and 
the Earl stormed at the idea of his 
beautiftJ plate, in which he took so 
much pride, being knocked about by a 
lot of lubberly gossoons. 'What do you 
want with forks and spoons?' At this 
question even Lady Foulisville, whose 
sense of humour was none of the 
keenest, could not help smiling. At last 
the ever-ready Robbins happily solved 
the dead-lock by suggesting that so- 
lemnly to drink prosperity to Foulisville 
and Fontarabia from the sacred Cup on 
the sacred spot might bring the old 
prosperity back to its shootings when 
VOL. n. G 
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they returned into the hands of their 
rightful owners. The idea was quite 
new to Lord Foulisville, and so capti- 
vated was he by the suggestion that he 
became the most ardent advocate and 
promoter of the picnic. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



Diana's island. 




ONTAEABIA owed its reputation 
for beauty to the views which 
might be obtained from its grounds, and 
to the fine growth of its trees, rather 
than to the conformation of its park, 
which ia very flat ; and even for its 
second merit it is mainly indebted to 
the prescience of that old agent, to 
whom Mr. Denis Foulis entrusted the 
original plantation. This wise man con- 
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trived to mistake his orders, and es- 
chewed oaks to put in beeches and 
limes. 'The oaks/ he would say, *will 
be sure to fall before the first blast 
from Judea/ At a short distance from 
the entrance-gate the tumbled ground 
begins, which stretches out as the ad- 
vance - guard of the higher mountains 
beyond. The boimdary between hill and 
mountain is a river, which issues, already 
a considerable stream, from a deep black 
lough, and, after running for some miles 
between steep banks, without bridge, 
ford, or stepping-stones, makes a rather 

sudden turn as it enters into the open 
country, and spreading out into a 
broader and more shallow bed, affords 
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opportunity for that * Great Ford ' from 
which Ballybanaghermore derived its 
name, and which was for unknown gene- 
rations the only means of transit be- 
tween two large adjacent baronies, until 
Lord Foulisville's grandfather built the 
handsome bridge which now spans the 
river hard by. 

The further side of the lough was 
the appointed scene of the picnic, and 
one more lovely for such a purpose 
could not be dreamed o£ It seemed 
like Nature's cul de sac — a little amphi- 
theatre scooped out of the encircling 
heights, with a carpet so green that to 
pretend the emerald could vie with it 
would be absurdly to repeat stock 
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phrases of old comparison, although 
persons may have seen streaks in some 
choice piece of malachite which might 
be placed in competition. A few alders 
shielded the pleasure -seekers from the 
simmier heat, and the little sanctuary 
was closed in by the shadowy mountaios 
which ran down to the water's brink, 
purple in every aspect, purple at a dis- 
tance, in the soft Irish haze, and purple 
close by, in the rich expansiveness of 
heather blossom. By horse or wheel this 
dainty spot was wholly inaccessible, and 
those who used their feet had but the 
choice of goiog many miles round over 
the bridge, and then taking a long 
mountain path, with a steep at either 
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end, and intervemng ranges of rolling 
moorland, or of gaining the neax side 
of the lough, and then availing them- 
selves of a handy boat which lay in 
readiness for the sole use of Lord Foulis- 
ville and his friends-a restriction, by 
the way, very sternly insisted upon by 
the lessee of the shooting, who had no 
fear of poachers sallying from Fontarabia, 
but who would have been very uneasy 
at his fastness being invaded by the 
mixed multitude of professed tourists. 

The conspicuous feature of the lough 
was Diana's Island, as tibe bad taste of 
the same superfine generation which con- 
jured over Fontarabia from the Bay of 
Biscay renamed Iniscormac, the retreat. 
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centuries back, of an old ascetic, of much 
local reputation for sanctity, but no con- 
nexion of the more famous Cormac, 
Bishop -King of Cashel. The ahnost 
obHterated ruins of his Httle church, 
or cell — KUcormac ■^- were still to be 
traced on the isknd, and, in fact, they 
gave his second title to the peer, more 
because it sounded so well than from 
any regard for the holy man whose 
name it perpetuated. Diana's Island, 
as we must call it, lay nearer to the 
far shore than to the other side, in 
front of, and completely masking, the 
amphitheatre ; thus adding to the mys- 
terious soHtude of that exquisite nook. 
On its outer side its aspect was that 
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of a low line of gnarled and richly- 
tinted rock, crowned with the profuse 
vegetation of a copse, at the time of the 
picnic red with coiuitless berries of the 
mountain -ash, and soon to be still more 
bright with the ripening fruit of the 
holly, while the luidergrowth of shrubs 
was stifled luider a wild jungle of 
gigantic osmundas. On the inner side, 
and facing the amphitheatre, the rocks 
broke in the centre and gave place, for 
a length of some seventy yards, to a 
shelving bank of pure white sand, spark- 
ling in the sun like diamond-dust. Some 
rough foundations on the crowning pla- 
teau were commonly pointed out as the 
remains of the hermit's celL This had 
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been, in the days of the McSwinnys, a 
pla^ of popular pilgrimage, and the sup- 
pression of the annual gathering by the 
first Fouhs largely contributed to his 
unpopularity. It became the traditionary 
conviction of the people that some doom 
would sooner or later overtake the intru- 
sive famUy in connexion with the dese- 
crated island. St. Cormac was too much 
of a gentleman, they would say, to stand 
by and not see the outrage which had 
been put upon his children duly avenged. 
All roimd the island the black, calm 
water was of great and, as vulgarly sup- 
posed, of fathomless depth, and, of course, 
that submerged palace of the wicked king 
and his still more wicked daughter, with 
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the fatal well hard by, which belong to 
every Irish lake, were, in local legend, 
placed at that spot, with the special addi- 
tion that the punishment had been in- 
curred by the princess trying her imholy 
wiles on good St. Cormac, whose cell 
then stood upon a rocky knoll close to 
her father's palace walls, and was alone 
spared when fortress and city sank under 
the avenging wave. 

Miss Robbins, whenever conversation 
began to flag with strangers, would 
sometimes gently murmur confidential 
speculations whether the island owed its 
lovely name to its crescent shape, or was 
so called because the poet might well 
dream that sweet Dian and all her 
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nymphs would love to bathe from * those 
yellow sands' (which happened to be 
peculiarly white), where no Actseon could 
disturb the innocent revels of the virgm 
huntresses. She was, however, never 
lucky enough to find anyone with suffi- 
cient imagination to follow up her day- 
dream, unto, at a recent dinner-party in 
honour of the Rector and his demure 
family, an honest young squireen, who 
had fallen to the share of Miss Robbins, 
holloaed out, to the great surprise of the 
other guests, who were not troubling 
themselves to listen to her ponderous con- 
versation, * Sure, and the ladies would come 
out like blackamoors, washing thimselves 
stark naked in the filthy bog- water ! ' 
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The poor fellow paid dearly for his in- 
considerate exclamation. Miss Amy- 
Blake, prim indeed, stiff, and easily pre- 
judiced, but rosy and plimip, with blue 
eyes, silky hair, and a small mouth, hap- 
pened to sit next him. Between this 
yoimg lady and the squireen mutual 
tender feelings had begun to grow up, 
and he counted himself happy at having 
her as his dinner companion. His good 
fortune proved his bane. Miss Amy was 
not prepared to have the non-costmne of 
personages, whom she believed to be no 
heathen goddesses, but real flesh and 
blood, described in such plain language; 
and she declared that she never could 
have anything more to say to a man who 
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indulged in such coarse language before 
ladies. Happy would it have been for 
Mr. Marum if he had left matters in that 
condition, for he would only have been a 
negative sufferer, in having lost that 
which was dear to him. His temerity led 
him on, and he had to endure the painful 
calamity of obtaining that which he learned 
by experience to abhor. He sought an in- 
terview with Mr. Blake, and found the 
gentleman aflfe;ble, considerate, and very 
affectionate. He was full of concern for 
the disappointment of Mr. Marum, and 
for the rude disillusionment of poor dear 
Amy. But as he went on to remark, all 
things are ordered for the best if only 
we could view them in their right light. 
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Amy was indeed a priceless treasure, and 
a great part of her charm resided in her 
sensitive organization-perhaps too sensi- 
tive. Her elder sister Susan, intrinsically 
as honest, good, affectionate, and virtuous 
as dear Httle Amy, was of a more robust 
type, and made allowances for foibles 
which cut Amy to the quick. He was 
sure that Susan and his honest but some- 
what rough young Mend whom he saw 
before him, were made for each other. 
Marum had only to say the word, or only 
not to say anything to the contrary, and 
Susan was his. Warned by the trouble 
into which he had got by speaking at 
Fontarabia, Marum held his tongue, and 
Susan did become his ; and in a few weeks 
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he was lawfully joined to a shrew and a 
screw, whose natural inabiUty to be 
cheerful herself made cheerfulness in 
others hateful to her acid soul. 

No pleasure-seekers ever started with 
happier prospects than the party which 
left Fontarabia on the appointed morning. 
The season was midway between summer 
and autiunn, the day voluptuously warm, 
the sky intensely blue, but flecked with 
quick - floating, ever -changing clouds of 
dazzling whiteness. The groimd still 
glowed with the heather, which, thanks to 
the fineness of the weather, preserved its 
bloom even in days when the bilberry leaf 
was here and there assimiing its richest 
autimin red. Their road lay over broken 
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ground, and from each elevation more and 
more conspicuously rose in front of them 
the compact mass of mountains towards 
which their course was tending, higher 
and bigger than the remaining hills, but 
heavier and less impressive in outhne. 
The forms on which the eye rested with 
greater pleasure were those of outlying 
heights compactly built, pyramidising, 
buttressed with apparent rock, and rising 
sheer from the flat plain of surrounding 
bog, just as if they were the surviving 
summits of Matterhoms which had in the 
sequence of ages gradually sunk into the 
half-solid earth, leaving only their scarped 
tops to tell the world what mighty moim- 
tains once had been. 

VOL. n. H 
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But did any of the party from Fonta- 
rabia feel this magic of home scenery, the 
illimitable grace and sublimity which can 
be extracted from heights of only two or 
three thousand feet in altitude ? Cer- 
tainly the noble couple did not, nor 
Meriel, nor Bobbins, nor the two old ad- 
venturers ; but one man did — the most 
flippant of the dandies, under whose 
superficial mask of levity lay the true 
artist's soul, and who has often said that 
the impressions of this day gave the 
impulse to his wavering resolutions, and 
so placed him, in spite of the protests of 
a foolish, fashionable mother, foremost 
among our rising landscape-painters. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE PARTY SORTED. 




HE party had been conveyed in a 
landau and a break, each accom- 
panied by a footman; while a light van 
followed, convoyed by a stable-boy, con- 
taining the plate-chest and the luncheon- 
hamper. The orders to the drivers were 
to take out the horses and put them in 
a neighbouring shed, afterwards these 
were to be harnessed and the carriages 
ready again in three hours. On their 
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arrival at the lough, there was a good 
deal of delay, for the lock and key of 
the boat-house were equally rusty, and 
the door itself hung on its hinges in a 
loose, dissipated kind of way. After much 
kicking and cuffing, however, seasoned 
with very expressive language, the rickety 
old thing was forced open, and the big, 
dirty, splay punt lugged out. 

It was calculated that two voyages 
would carry over the whole party, the 
gentlemen undertaking to act as Charons. 
The Count oflfered to make the double 
voyage, and to re -conduct the punt. 
The first lot comprised Lord and Lady 
Foulisville, that one of the old gentlemen 
who was still stopping with them, and 
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his wife. To this were also told off the 
two remaining young men, to look after 
the matrons and help them out, as well as 
that footman who was to attend upon the 
luncheon party. These personages having 
heen duly deposited on the further shore, 
the punt put back again, managed by 
Sant* Onofiio, and received its second load 
— Miss Meriel, chaperoned by Miss Rob- 
bins ; the Baronet, with the Coimt him- 
self; the hamper with the food, wine- 
glasses, knives, table-cloths, a.nd so forth"; 
and the plate -chest, with the forks and 
spoons, and the precious Foulis Cup. 
The two gentlemen prepared to take the 
oars, but Miss Robbins, grasping one, 
and looking Sant' Onofrio very straight 
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in the face, declared her determination 
to make herself, for once in her poor 
little worthless life, nseftd to her felloW- 
creatures. The loss could only be that 
of a few more minutes, so Sir Miles, who 
had hold of the other, assented with 
some half- sarcastic compliment ; and the 
Count, with his hands on his hips and 
his legs stretched out, made a salutation 
of withering politeness. He was deter- 
mined not to give her any opportunity 
of attempting to renew their old iati- 
macy, which he found had cost him far 
more in material outlay than it had 
brought in profits by her Kterary contri- 
butions to the cause of Italian revolution. 
The attachment had, on his part not a 
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spark of true love about it, and before 

he broke it off, from sordid considera- 
tions, he had got thoroughly wearied of 
the lady s effusive endearments, and teok 
care after the rupture to give her a 
wide berth. So little did he know of 
her movements that it was a complete 
surprise to him to find her grafted upon 
the Foulisville family. He had been the 
acquaintance and fellow - speculator of the 
Earl, and not of the Countess; who was, 
however, easily persuaded by Robbins to 
invite a gentleman with so high-sounding 
a title, and about whom she invented a 
very plausible story. The poor creature 
was prompted to this experiment by a 
vain hope of perhaps winning back her 
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adored one. Sant' Onofrio was soon 
satisfied, to his relief of mind, that this 
romance of their two lives was totally 
unknown to the remaining company, even 
to Sir Miles; and he knew very well 
that unless he chose to own her as one 
for whom he had once cared, she must 
keep silence, in dread of the too vera- 
cious revelations which it was in his 
power to make. He felt how far she 
must have committed herself by inducing 
the Countess to invite him. So he re- 
solved to let Robbins buzz about him 
without shrinking at the rustle of her 
gossamer wings. But he was equally on 
his guard not to give her a pretext for 
accusing him of any rudeness of be- 
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lia.viour. It was to be no cut, but the 

poKteness of a strange gentleman to a 

strange lady whom he meets in a country 

house, never having seen her before and 

never caring to see her again. The 

picnic put this artificial courtesy to a 

severe strain in a way which he httle 
expected. 

Miss Robbins's style of punting was 
slow and devious, and at last the boat, 
wobbling as it did, with a somewhat un- 
certain course, under the eccentric pulling 
of the feir dame, bumped rather unex- 
pectedly against the bank, and at a few 
yards from the steps at which it was 
bound to have touched. At that spot 
the bank shelved down to the water 
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rather abruptly for a height of not more, 
indeed, than a yard, but a yard of very 
sHppery graas. Miss Bobbins wa« all at 
sea, for she felt that her last shot had 
glanced off the stone which the Count 
carried in lieu of a heart, and that what to 
them would seem her purposeless vanity- 
must have made her ridiculous to Brand- 
reth and Meriel. Her back was aching, 
her hands were chafed with the rough 
oar, and her brow was streaming with 
the exertion. Moreover, the biunp shook 
her, and very nearly sent her sprawling 
into the bilge- water which had collected 
at the bottom of the punt. So, half in 
rage, half in scare, and whoUy clumsy, 
she started up, quite forgetting to leave 
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hold of her oar, and, floundering on 
shore, caught the hem of her gown in 
the dilapidated side of the boat. 

She might have met with a very- 
ugly accident had not the Coimt, whose 
hands were disengaged, jumped forward, 
and by main force lifted her up, leaving 
a long streamer of her dress pendent 
from the pimt. To save himself from 
reeling round again, he had to throw 
himself forward on to the land, still 
grasping his burden, while the poor 
scared creature clung unconsciously to 
her useless oar. The bank was steep, 
and the grass exceedingly slippery; so 
that it was not wonderful that, instead 
of alighting in a graceful and statuesque 
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attitude, he should have fallen prone on 
his stomach, and, as men are apt to do 
who find themselves in that humiliating 
posture, he should have kicked out 
violently behind. His kick had a result 
little auticipated by him, for it fell ftdl 
upon the punt, causing it to drift away 
from the land with its precious freight 
of Meriel, Brandreth, plate and food. 
The Baronet had carelessly left his oar 
in the rowlock, and the unexpected jerk 
sent it into the water, when the boat 
was caught by the imperceptible current 
which worked down the apparently stag- 
nant lough. Meriel and he stared at 
each other for a few seconds, reciprocally 
realising their inevitable fate of either 
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drifting on to Diana's Island, or back 
again to the other side, and hoping that 
the latter might be their lot, so as to 
secure the assistance of the men who 
were left with the carriages, when sud- 
denly the girl, with an uncontrollable 
paroxysm of acute terror, screamed out, 
It's fiUing! it's fillingl' ^What's fiUing?' 
'The boat! the boat!' Sir Miles looked 
down, and saw that she was speaking 
truth. With the happy-go-lucky reckless- 
ness of their race, the keepers, first of the 
lord and then of the lessee, had allowed 
the punt to go on for year after year un- 
painted, unmended, and imexamined. In 
the course of time the wood shrank, and 
a smaU leak was sprung. During the 
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transit of the earlier batch the influx of 
water was not sufficient to arrest the 
attention of such town-folk as the Coun- 
tess and the remaining party. With the 
second voyage, however, it was becoming 
serious, and the weight of the plate-chest 
and hamper, fooHshly put down on a 
very weak part, was too much for the 
crazy barque, while the final damage was 
done by the too impetuous kick of the 
Cork-bom nobleman. Now the inky 
waters of the lough were rising fast in 
the doomed punt. 

' Please Heaven 1 ' exclaimed Sir Miles, 
*we may be saved by drifting on to the 
island ;' and, suiting action to exclama- 
tion, he worked away with the stump 
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of a broken oar which was lying on the 
bench. 

Meriel was too stupefied with fear to 
speak, or think, or pray. But in a few 
naoments, which seemed to the ahnost de- 
mented girl to be hours, the pimt did 
impinge upon the island, but not upon the 
bank of sand, where, at all events, it 
would have sunk in water shallow enough 
to allow of the hamper, with its contents 
and the all-precious plate-chest being 
recovered. But it struck, instead, agarnst 
a rock which bounded the bank to the 
right, rising about four feet above the 
water, with a flat surface, while below it 
went perpendicularly down to an in- 
definite depth. 
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Sir Miles soon satisfied himself that 
the boat would reach the island before 
it could sink, and with the quick eye 
of a great man, he saw and deter- 
mined to take advantage of a mar- 
vellous opportunity. To be Meriel's sa- 
viour might lead to — who could tell 
what height of good fortune ? Unluckily 
for him, her fears for herself nearly spoilt 
his plans for his own advancement ; for 
with the speed of a scared gazelle, she 
was taking the earliest possible instant 
for jumping ashore. With an effort, how- 
ever, for which he could hardly after- 
wards account, he dashed before her, 
pulling her to where she would have, 
by her own exertions, sprung, as if she 
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had been a bundle, and exclaimed in an 
aside meant to be overheard, * Thank 
Heaven, I have saved her ! but how 
near ! ' Meriel, with all her activity, was 
so terrified and demoralised by the ap- 
prehensions of death, that she was actu- 
ally taken in by this ruse, and fancied that 
she owed her life to the elderly impostor. 

This last thud was fatal to the crazy 
old tub, now rapidly sinking as the black 
fluid kept rising. The weight of the 
water in it and of the fatal chest was 
too great to be coimterbalanced by the 
relief caused by the departure of its pas- 
sengers; it turned half round with the 
impact of the rock and the propulsion of 
the escaping fugitives, quivered like a 
VOL. n. I 
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palsied invalid, and subsided into the 
abyss of the deep, dark lough, just at 
the spot where tradition placed the mys- 
tical well, the outburst of which had 
drowned the city of Cormac's tempter. 
Pasties, chickens, plates, glasses, cham- 
pagne, knives, spoons and forks of silver, 
embossed salt-cellars, and the Foulis Cup, 
all sank down into the gulf, and the 
silent waters closed over the irrecover- 
able loss of a treasure which never could 
be replaced or substituted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HELPLESS. 




lANA'S Island was distant some 
two hundred yards, in a straight 
line, from the main land; so the party, 
who were just re -settling after the Rob- 
bins scare, were near enough to see aU 
that was occurring, while absolutely im- 
potent to help, and out of practical 
earshot, even if any one had had pre- 
sence of mind to speak when all were 
preoccupied with thinking of their own 
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safety. They could see Sir Miles looking 
round at the disappearing punt, and they 
then perceived that he held Miss Foulis 
by the hand, and was leading her beyond 
a thicket which intercepted any fiirther 
view of the pair. 

Open-mouthed, dumb amazement fell 
upon all the party; only the Earl gasped, 
with a sob of anguish such as had never 
escaped him on the death of either of 
his parents, ' The Cup ! ' The Count, 
uneasily conscious that he had, somehow, 
had a principal share in bringing about 
a catastrophe which he confusedly felt to 
be most serious, sidled up to Lord 
Foulisville, and muttered some suavely 
polite platitudes about his extreme regret. 
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At this, the Earl, whose savage nature, 
now unchained, was chafing to reKeve 
itself by saying or doing something 
violent, wheeled round with a gestinre of 
rage, and concentrating his well -matured 
proficiency in swearing into one prolonged 
climax of horrible profanity, ordered the 
unfortunate man, as he valued his salva- 
tion, to run up a low point of rocky 
ground which rose from the meadow 
about a hundred and fifty yards off, and 
see if any hope of human help were 
visible from any quarter within the 
horizon. 

Sant' Onofrio, now thoroughly scared, 
started with all speed on his errand. 
The shortest line lay across a flat of 
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deliciously fresh grass ; so he naturally 
chose this course, and boundmg upon 
the verdant carpet, he found himself 
rapidly sinking in a caldron of filthy, 
stinking, black ooze. His yell of terror 
was so genuine and so strident as mo- 
mentarily to divert the attention even 
of the Foulisvilles and Miss Robbina 
from their already overwhelming anxiety. 
Fortunately, the footman and Mr* 
Fiennes, the future painter, preserved 
some presence of mind, and were just 
able to reach the spot and drag out 
the spluttering wretch before he had 
swallowed more than three or four gulpft 
of nauseous fluid, aU glistening as he 
was in his cuirass of noisome mire. The 
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spectacle was most ludicrous, but the 
party were all too frightened to laugh. 
The Countess had dropped on the 
ground, regardless of the charming pro- 
menade dress which had first appeared 
on that very morning, and was sitting, 
her legs wide apart, in scared bewilder- 
ment, as Bobbins, half stooping, fondled 
her hand; while the matron clutched 
hold of Mr. Sergood's arm, and kept 
time to a wildly-diversified string of 
' Oh, Lord's ! ' and * Oh, gracious's ! ' by 
pinching the sufiering youth with a 
rapidity and vehemence which effectively 
diverted his thoughts from his neighbours' 
misfortunes. His lordship snorted like a 
spent volcano, and the old gentleman 
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stuck his hands into his trouBers' pockets 
as if he would rive the garment. 

Fiennes, out of breath as he was 
with his feat of rescue, was the first 
to speak, or rather gasp, some words of 
common sense. The predicament, as he 
pointed out, was one from which nothing 
could extricate them but th^ir own 
unaided personal exertions, in which the 
most infirm must share alike with the 
most vigorous. Diana's Island concealed 
not only themselves, but the accident to 
the punt, from the carriages, and ere 
now the servants would have obeyed their 
instructions by taking the horses away 
to the prescribed shelter, from which 
they were only to emerge after a rest 
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of three hours, with no guarantee then 
of an hnmediate return of the pleasure- 
seekers. There was nothing to make 
them suspect any accident for many 
hours, nothing to lead to the supposition, 
after they had made the discovery, that 
they could be of help for many more 
hours. Again, what help could the party 
even then forecast ? Night would be 
falling, and now that the passage by the 
pimt had been cut off, the only possible 
expedient by which they could extricate 
themselves from the wilderness would be 
to climb the precipitous mountain which, 
as they all too well saw, henuned in that 
woeful vaUey, and then, after a rough 
walk of, he dared not guess how many 
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miles over the uneven moorland, they 
would reach the bridge, distant, as he 
had heard, three miles from Fontarabia. 
It was a dismal prospect at the best,^ 
as it involved a night-long march by 
delicate ladies on fasting stomachs ; but 
otherwise there was no possible hope of 
rescue. 

' But the coachman will send another 
boat/ Robbins ejaculated. 

' Where is there one that he can ? ' 
replied the young man ; and she could 
only answer that she knew of none. 
With much patience he explained again 
that the stablemen would not guess that 
the punt was lost, and it was not, there- 
fore, to be expected that they would 
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think of getting a boat, even supposing 
that the country contained another, as to 
which no one knew anything. If some 
extrax)rdmaiy inspiration led to such a 
lucky thought, he could not calculate 
how many hours it would take to bring 
so bulky an article to that desolate spot> 
at night and over rough roads. The 
choice, in fact, was absolute and simple 
— a night-long walk for old and young 
over mountain and morass, or the pro- 
longed and very likely fatal agony of 
chUl and starvation both to themselves 
and to the still more helpless castaways. 
The alarmed old lady, with a pinch 
of Sergood's arm more excruciating than 
any previous one, wondered why the 
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ladies could not stop till the gentlemen 
— ^if they were gentlemen — came back 
with the needful help. 

'Because/ quietly rejoined Fiennes, 
* the only help which would in that case 
be of any use would be four hearses 
(taking in the young lady over there), 
with cofl&ns to match/ 

The party shuddered at the terrible 
picture of their situation so graphically 
brought before them, but as no one 
could deny its truth, they all united in 
pressing their Mentor to become their 
guide. 

Fiennes was well suited for the post 
from youth, strength, activity, a quick 
eye, and good sense, which he had the 
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habit of concealing under a mask of 
affected and supercilious flippancy ; but 
he was a stranger to the road. So, with 
a modesty which no one expected from 
him, he promised to do his best for the 
general safety, provided that Lord Fou- 
lisville — ^who, he presiuned, knew well 
his own mountains — would promise to 
contribute his local knowledge. 

This claim, reasonable and natural as 
it was, put the imlucky Earl into an 
immense perplexity. Loudly as he used 
to boast in London of his magnificent 
shooting, he was well known in Ireland 
for personally shirking the sport; and he 
could have shown the way over the 
Himalayas as easily as over the moun- 
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tains of Ballybanaghermore. But it was 
more than ever necessary now to keep 
up the imposture ; so he acquiesced in 
silence, with a ceremonious bow and a 
forced smUe. 

Robbins, elated by her usual success 
in making things pleasant with the Earl, 
simpered out, *0f coiurse, dear Lord Fou- 
lisville, we all know you know every inch 
. of your mountains,' and got in reply so 
emphatic and gruff an objiu'gation to mind 
her own business, and not waste precious 
time, that she shivered as she tucked up 
her skirt, and asked herself whether ^e 
really did know the way, followed as that 
doubt was by the reflection that if he did 
not, no one else did. 
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This interlude was not, however, ob- 
served by the remaining party, and Mr. 
Fiennes, according to promise, arranged 
the order of march." 

Miserable as were the three women, 
none of them young, and helpless as 
were the gouty old 'gentlemen, there 
were three others still more truly objects 
of pity, — the London footman, whose 
chief exercise was wont to have been 
getting off and on the footboard of a 
chariot ; the Count, stiff in his armadillo- 
like coating of greasy black mud; and 
* Beauty Sergood,' who had turned out 
like an Adonis of the mountains, in 
varnished boots and heather-coloiu'ed 
tweed. The first spurt was the stiffest 
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part of the whole march, being a sheer 
scramble up the precipitous mountain, 
which shut in the amphitheatre, by a 
scarcely discernible track, in which slip- 
pery grass, stunted heather, imexpected 
stones, and greasy earth, alternated to 
vex the foot of the wanderer. No one 
had had the forethought to provide 
himself with a walking-stick, and the 
ladies' parasols soon split. When this 
ascent had nearly been achieved, with, as 
he felt, a waste of time which would bring 
nightfall ominously near, Fiennes, from 
his general knowledge of mountain con- 
formation, concluded that the remaining 
journey would be over a roUing expanse of 
moorland, with many ups and downs. 
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but no conspicuous precipices, until they 
fairly descended upon the lowland near 
the bridge. At the same time he saw 
the hopelessness of hurrying his imwieldy 
troop, and proclaimed a short halt before 
the final spurt. 



VOL. II. K 
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CHAPTEK IX. 



A night's work. 




HO can attempt to delineate the 
scrambling, the slipping, the 
grabbing, the slithering, the stumbling, 
the jarring, the reeling, the clutching 
of each other s clothes or of one of the 
heather tufts, the moaning, the sighing, 
the vague prayers, the blaspheming, and 
the screaming, which had filled up the 
tale of an ascent more ftJl of real 
anxiety than many an Alpine exploit ? 
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The summit was almost reached, and 
the party entered one of those little 
gullies, bestrewed with stones, the course 
of a winter torrent, which are so 
often found in mountains as the summit- 
level is being reached. Here the first 
occasion occurred to Mr. Fiennes to 
put Lord Foulisville's knowledge to the 
test. 

It was the good lord's custom to drink 
at luncheon sometimes a pint and some- 
times a bottle of Cantemerle, and if by 
any mischance he failed to imbibe that or 
some equivalent restorative, his percep- 
tions as the afternoon melted into even- 
ing would be apt to become somewhat 
confused. Such was his fate on this un- 
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happy day, and the stram upon his wits 
was much intensified by the unwonted 
toil of that sharp ascent. This blind 
gully was a spot where the man with 
the keenest instinct of locality might, if 
destitute of local knowledge, pardonably 
go wrong. Two paths diverged at a 
most acute angle right and left of a 
rather big stone which stood up in the 
waterless channel which then formed the 
tract. So Fiennes, turning to the pro- 
prietor, asked, * Which way, my Lord ? ' 
' To the right,' gasped his lordship, with- 
out taking the trouble even to look at 
the competing paths. 

It is much to be desired that Mr. 
Jowett, or some other accomplished 
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Platonist, might explain why the man 
who does not know his road always 
answers, * To the right.' In this case the 
advice led the party frightfully to the 
wrong. Had they followed the left-hand 
path, they would, after several mUes of 
straight, though very rough walking, 
have reached the bridge, while the right- 
hand one led them literally back into 
the wndemess. 

The party, let us again note, which 
was so fatally misled, was composed, 
besides its guide, of three women, two 
old men, a footman, a mud-cased Count, 
and of young Reginald Sergood — ^known 
in London as * Beauty Sergood ' — ^who ex- 
hibited himself as inferior in pluck to 
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anything which might have been ex- 
pected from so comely a creature calling 
itself man, as Fiennes had soared above 
all reasonable expectations which could 
have been formed of his character and 
resources. 

We have spoken of that terrible night 
as if it had been one continuous tramp. 
It really was a tramp, broken by many 
short rests. There was one particularly 
distressing interval, due to the weakness 
of Lady Foulisville, who had all along 
shown herself the least capable in bodily 
powers to perform her task, with, 
perhaps, the exception of Sergood. 

In the middle of the night, DeUcia, 
who had been for some minutes leaning 
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heavily on Miss Robbins, after reeling, 
like a drunkard, stumbled against a 
treacherous piece of rock, and, falling 
prone on her face, made no eflfort to rise. 
Her companion gently turned her over 
on her back, and drew her on to a com- 
paratively soft patch of bilberries which 
happened to be near. She was still alive, 
that was certain, but she seemed to 
be little more, and the cavalcade had 
nothing to do but proclaim a halt. They 
could not desert her, and yet they felt 
that every moment of delay, by prolong- 
ing the time before which help or food 
could be reached, only increased the peril 
to the whole party. At last she reco- 
vered, and the march was resumed ; while 
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Fiennes charged himself with the extra 
labour of supporting her on one side, and 
on the other she was helped, in spite of 
his unpleasant condition, by the bmwny 
Count. Sergood and the footman were 
respectively assigned to the two other 
ladies, and the old gentlemen allowed to 
take care of themselves. During this 
frightful time of suspense, Lord Foulis- 
ville was heard more than once to mutter, 
* My Cup 1 ' No one, however, noticed 
his uttering, * My wife ! ' 

Such a wilderness, too, as it was 1 
The agonies of mind and body which 
they had suflPered, and the many hours 
of wandering still in store for them, con- 
trasted as they were with .the usual com- 
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forts of daily life, made the period seem 
like forty years. 

It would be sad if there were any 
one among those whom these adventures 
may interest who is such a stranger to 
the delights of wild nature that he or she 
has never set foot upon the open moor. 
There is then little need to recapitulate 
the twigs of heather, sUppeiy as glass, 
or matted so as to snare the incautious 
foot, the hypocritical patches of green 
that mask the mud-holes, the hidden 
stones that twist the ankle. AU these 
and the heavy drag of walking over a 
perpetual mass of vegetation, are to the 
tourist, or the sportsman, cheerily tramp- 
ing in well-nailed boots, but the little ex- 
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citements which add zest to the health- 
giving walk. But when the walk is not 
alone for a whole afternoon, but for a 
whole afternoon and all night after, and 
much of the day following that night, — 
a walk performed by persons most unfit 
for even much less severe exercise, the 
women's wretched feet shod in flimsy 
French boots, already torn to rags, and 
the poor flesh blistered and bleeding at 
every step — aU this endured upon 

stomachs empty, at first, with a five 

* 

hoiuTs' fast, and empty at last, with one 
of nearly a whole day, — ^we have given a 
glimpse of misery which it would be cruel 
to dissect or enlarge upon. 

Strangers as all the party were to 
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the mountains, they had not appreciated, 
during the night's march, that they had 
strayed away from the road leading to 
the bridge; and as day broke, they 
eagerly strained their eyes in hopes of 
descrying that eagerly coveted structure, 
or, if not the bridge, at all events the 
low country beyond it. But they were 
met with a very different prospect, — 
that of desolate, roUing moorland on 
every side ; and they instinctively guessed 
that they must have lost their way, and 
were probably still some miles distant, 
though none of them could guess how 
many, from their destination. But 
Fiennes, with his sharp eye for locaUty 
and form, rapidly concluded that the 
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false turn in the gully must have made 
the mischief, and after scanning the 
horizon, which now glowed with the 
rising sun, and computing the points of 
the compass, gave it as his decided opi- 
nion that if they struck off to the left, 
they would at last find themselves on 
the road leading to the bridge. The 
best he could promise to them was a very 
long walk over quite as trying ground as 
that which they had been traversing all 
^ night. But there was no choice between 
that effort and starvation. As for poor 
old Foulisville, no one thought of con- 
sulting him now, for aU regarded him as 
the author of the last crowning mis- 
fortime ; so he sheepishly and silently 
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followed their invaluable guide like a 
wHpped dog. 

The ground was, in itself, just as 
diflScult to traverse as that which they 
had been painfiilly measuring all night, 
for any vestige of path had long been 
lost; but they could see their way, and 
in spite of augmented fatigue and grow- 
ing hunger, the party was buoyed up 
with a new feeling that escape was be- 
coming every minute more near. So 
several miles were traversed, on a re- 
gular system, devised by Fiennes, of 
alternate progress and rest ; while, as 
there were three ladies among them, he 
decided that the Countess only needed 
the support of a single Bxm, and insisted 
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on Sergood, the middle-aged and mud- 
cased Sant' Onofrio, and the footman, as 
the three most capable hands, each re- 
spectively devoting himself to his par- 
ticular charge, while he himself was free 
to act as pioneer; whereby Robbins, to 
her disgust, not only because the odour 
of the mire stiU stuck to him, but for 
reasons deep hidden in her secret breast, 
fell to the share of the Count. Still, 
she could not openly rebel at the assign- 
ment, as her patroness and the strange 
lady had the obvious right to the most 
savoury supports. The Earl and his 
boon companion were bidden to take 
care of each other. 

At last they imexpectedly bore down 
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at right angles upon a path so buried in 
heather that it was unseen till actually 
reaxjhed. Fiennes, without hesitation, 
declared this to be the long-lost road 
from which they had wandered in the 
fatal gully after they had accomplished 
the first ascent. By his orders they 
advanced along it in single file, over a 
weary stretch of rolling groxmd, xmtil at 
last it ascended a rather longer and 
more conspicuous elevation than those 
across which they had for some time 
been striking. Its crest once gained, 
their eyes were delighted by a land- 
scape which at any time would have 
detained the passer-by by its harmoni- 
ously-contrasted beauty as it shone in 
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the glory of that delicious autumn 
morning; but which to that spent and 
sickened band was even as the Pacific 
to Cortez (or more correctly Balboa) and 
his crew as they stood * silent upon a 
peak in Darien/ The mountain range — 
which, as to their cost they knew, 
stretched to their right and behind 
them, in long, monotonous swellings — 
to the left and in front ended in a 
sheer steep hill, hugged by the folds of 
the sparkling serpentine river hundreds 
of feet below them; while across it the 
rolling lowlands grew flatter and flatter 
as they spread out into the wide plain 
of central Ireland. Just beyond the 
last and lowest hill, wreaths of early 
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smoke from a tuft of trees indicated the 
place where Fontarabia nestled ; and 
sheer at their feet, but oh ! how dizzily 
deep below, two parapets and a narrow 
road appeared. This was the longed-for 
bridge. 

The descent was one to try any 
but professed moimtaineers, and all 
which any one of that exhausted crew 
but Fiennes had to say of it after- 
wards was, that they did get down. 
Heaven knows how. His memory was 
more specific, and the details of that 
episode — ^veracious, he solemnly averred 
them to be — which he would reveal 
in the safe sanctuary of his club's 
smLoking - room, were such as to send 
VOL. n. L 
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many a man off aching with irrepressible 
laughter. 

Lady Foulisville had a wild idea, 
which was, of course, disappointed, that 
she would find the carriages at the 
bridge. She made sure that they would 
come round on finding that the punt 
never returned, and she could not be 
made to understand that the coachman 
must be imder the belief that the punt 
was still safe. The ladies had effectually 
parted with all pride and high - life 
manners, and Fiennes was afterwards 
heard to express his belief that they 
would not have disdained the ease of a 
manure-cart had the driver of such a 
vehicle offered to convey them home. 
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But in that rough, wild country not 
even a manure-cart presented itself, and 
they had to complete the entire ciicuit 
from the lough to the hall-door of Font- 
arabia upon their own feet. 

It was not pleasant to the lord and 
the lady to find their household in a 
condition of blank, purposeless, imreason- 
ing puzzlement. No coherent idea of 
what had become of them had apparently 
been formulated, and no scheme of rescue 
so much as thought of; nor had the car- 
riages come back so very long before 
themselves. It seems that when the 
time had arrived for again putting to, 
the horses were duly harnessed, and the 
drivers duly took their seats. Hour 
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after hour went by, . and no punt ap- 
peared. Where they to go home, or to 
stop ? was the question. To go home 
would be palpably to disobey orders, and 
*get the sack,' as the second coachman 
observed. K the party were all dead or 
dying, they could no more bring them to 
life by returning to Fontarabia than con- 
tribute to their decease by stopping 
there. What casuists call probabilism 
unanswerably persuaded them to stop. 
But how were they to stop, on their 
boxes, and all the horses harnessed; men 
and beasts alike perishing with cold? 
This was preposterous. So the horses 
were unharnessed and taken back to the 
shed, while the men picked some hand- 
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fills of grass wherewith to allay the 
hunger of the beasts. For themselves, 
the aliment which had been provided 
from the larder and the beer -cellar had 
been so abundant, that out of the leav- 
ings of the mid -day dinner they were 
able to make a very substantial supper. 
Then they shut up the landau, and got 
in, four of them sitting on the seats — ^two 
coachmen, the footmaa, and the driver of 
the van — and the groom -boy, stretched 
along at the bottom, and so composed 
themselves to sleep. * Why keep a 
watch ? ' they said ; * we shaU be called 
fast enough when " Boozy " comes back.' 
It is not surprising that the night's rest 
of these faithftd domestics was long, and 
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their sleep sound. It was high day 
when they roused themselves, and then 
they felt that they, for their parts, had 
sacrificed enough to duty, while the 
horses would seriously suffer by a pro- 
longed detention. Not to return then to 
Fontarabia would be insanity; and as the 
groom observed, * I believes they's cut 
rrom their debts the back way, and gone 
to 'Mericky.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



A MODEL HOUSEHOLD. 




HE reader familiar with the me- 
thodical, ship -shape ways of an 
English coxmtry - house, will hear the 
details which we have just given with 
incredulity, and ask why scouts were not 
immediately sent out to make for the 
bridge and explore the moxmtains in 
every direction. In the first place, this 
country-house was Irish, and not Eng- 
lish; the only English element among 
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the authorities of the basement who had 
been left at home being Ruddock, the 
butler — a fat - witted Cockney, whose 
every thought and idea was centred in 
London. The cook and the lady's maid 
were French; while the under -butler and 
his aunt, Mrs. Finnegan, the housekeeper, 
incomparable in preserves, were true Mi- 
lesians. But even if practical English 
sense had ruled at Fontarabia, there was 
an insuperable obstacle to giving effect 
to the idea. Since the shooting had 
been let, the keepers, who alone knew 
the moxmtains, were no longer the ser- 
vants of Lord Foulisville ; and no one of 
the present establishment, all of them 
engaged after that event, had ever cared 
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to learn who the rough men were, where 
they lived, or what were their names. 

Stupid as the household had been 
tefore the return of the family, that 
return, with its mysterious and, as given 
by the sufferers, iminteUigible story, 
tended to make it more stupid. The 
Irish portion of it, indeed, appeared 
hardly glad to see them safe and soimd ; 
so generally had they hugged the con- 
viction that the fairies must have got 
them, and that they had gone down to 
the submerged palace, with its wicked 
king, that it was far from pleasant to 
see so charming a day-dream thoroughly 
dissipated. 

* Sure, an' they're gone to the likes 
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of thimselves/ grunted a cynical old 
housemaid; 'gone to the ould bad father 
who starved and oppressed the poor. 
Maybe, with the help of the saints and 
the blessin' of St. Cormac, the rale lords 
of Ballybanaghermore will come back 
agen, and the McSwinnys reign in glory. 
They were the people that cared for the 
poor.' 

* Sure, and I heard the Banshee my- 
self, I did, last night,' chimed in a pert 
kitchen-maid, who soon rued her inter- 
ference, for 'Hould your clatterin', ye 
fool ! who ever heard of English rubbish 
havin' a Banshee?' was the encourage- 
ment she got for her officiousness from 
the elderly dragoness. Mr. Ruddock, sole 
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representative of the sister island, had no 
convictions at all, and no initiative. 

The fact was, that the general house- 
hold was suffering from too much of zeal 
on the preceding evening. Anxious and 
alarmed as they had grown when the 
failure of the party to return had become 
remarkable, they had sat up so long can« 
vassing the inexplicable puzzle, and had 
imbibed so many jugs of whisky punch 
to aid their speculation, that when they 
got up on the following morning — all of 
them much after their appointed time — 
the symptoms of intellectual collapse all 
roimd were immistakable. Still, the re- 
turn of the majority of the party safe, 
though not altogether sound, gradually 
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galvanised the establishment into some- 
thing like rational axjtion. The ladies' 
maids all declared that the first thing to 
be done was toj get their mistresses to 
bed, after which the unresisting victims 
were compelled by the zealous Abigails to 
swallow successive potions of sal volatile 
and water, tea, and water-gruel, seasoned 
with peremptory orders to go to sleep, and 
not presume to move till dinner-time. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen instinctively 
mustered in the dining-room, to which 
Ruddock had, by a sudden concentration 
of thought, brought in the apparatus of 
whisky pimch. Greedily did they gaze 
upon the glasses and covet the enticing 
compound presented to them, according 
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to custom, in its constituent elements ; 
but no one had the energy to stretch 
out a hand and brew the blessed bever- 
age. For the first time since a Fouhs 
had reigned at Fontarabia did it devolve 
upon the butler to mix the whisky 
punch. As successive tumblers were 
poured out the other men sipped and 
nibbled biscuits, but Lord Fouhsville 
wildly tossed a couple down, with hardly 
time enough between them to take his 
breath. As Ruddock went on brewing 
and helping the party, he noticed the 
absence of Sir Miles; and he also re- 
collected that Miss Foulis's maid alone 
had not been summoned when the half- 
conscious women were hurried up to 
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their bedrooms. As one thought begat 
another, he dimly recollected that the 
van was back, but that no plate had 
appeared; and that even the Foulis Cup, 
with which he somehow connected the 
tenure of his place, had not appeared. 
Yet, he thought again, the van was really 
back, and the stablemen were back, and 
the vehicles and horses. All, in short, 
was perfectly unintelligible ; and his pre- 
vious questions had elicited Uttle more 
than moans from the half-fainting ladies, 
and curses from the Earl ; while the 
strange gentlemen had been prudently 
mute. Inquiringly, he half whispered to 
the Earl, ^The Cup, my Lord?' 

The muddled peer, turning scarlet, 
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and with eyes savagely glaring, could 

only gasp, ' The Cup, by ! gone — 

at the bottom — ruined !' 

This oracular information apprised 
Ruddock of some weird calamity, involv- 
ing the loss of the Foulis Cup, and pro- 
bably of the entire family plate-chest, 
which was connected with the inexpli- 
cable delay and the pedestrian journey. 
So, by way of coming at any information, 
he ventured, in a sheepish way, further 
to inquire when Sir Miles and the young 
lady might be expected home. 

This question made the Earl furious. 
In the imbecUity of his fuddled rage, 
he held them to be the cause of the 
Cup being lost. 
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* They axe on Diana's Island, you fool ! 
They drifted there in that infernal boat 
before it went down. They've been all 
night there, and they'U stop there till 
the Day of Judgment, for all I care/ 

* Would it not be well, my Lord,' 
meekly interposed Mr. Ruddock, 'to take 
steps to rescue them, supposing they are 
not already dead of cold and himger V 

This state of matters, thus bluntly 
put, somewhat recalled Lord Foulisville 
to decency, though not to sense. 

* By Jove ! I never thought of that. 
Of course it would. Send the keepers 
at once, and order them to bring them 
off in the boat ; and send the car down 
to the strand to fetch them.' 
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*But, my Lord, how is the keepers 
to take them off when there is no boat ? 
I can't send the keepers, neither, as 
they are no longer your Lordship's, but 
are gone to the gentleman as takes the 
shooting.' 

This difficulty fairly nonplussed Lord 
Foulisville, as it might have done a wiser 
and more sober man. The emergency 
was so extreme, and the danger so 
acute, that the ordinary rules of 
etiquette, so jealously asserted in that 
high and mighty establishment, were all 
forgotten, and the entire household 
trooped together to a free conference 
over the unique and ahnost hopeless 
calamity. 

VOL. IL M 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



A LUCKY THOUGHT. 




HE deliberation was lengthily and 
crossly protracted. At last, when 
the conclave was on the point of breaking 
up in despair, a bright -eyed, draggle- 
tailed, wild filly of a housemaid, vocife- 
rated, 'I have it, my Lord, I have it!' 
The girl was regarded with envy by her 
fellow-servants, as she had for some time 
been suspected of a secret tenderness for 
a burly, red-haired miller's man in the 
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next parish. Many eyes accordingly 
glared upon her in angry surprise. 

Unabashed, the damsel, with a great 
poke in Ruddock's ribs, shrieked out that 
old Mr. McSwinny, at the big water-mill, 
some two miles off, kept a punt on his 
pond — ^which, in fact, he did, for the 
use of gentlemen who cared for fishing. 
'Sure, an' the ould gintleman would just 
be proud to lend his boat to the Lord.' 

The boat was a recent addition to 
the stock-in-trade of that thrifty old 
gentleman, and it was not extraordinary, 
considering the relations between the 
two establishments, that its acquisition 
should have been imknown at Font- 
arabia, except to the one personage who 
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had special and private means of heaxing 
what went on at the mill. 

As the name of the Pope was to 
the late Mr. WhaUey, or as that of 
M. Gambetta is to a Breton Legitimist, 
so was that of Mr. McSwinny to the 
Earl of Foulisville, or of Lord Foulis- 
ville to Mr. McSwinny. In truth, the 
old miller had few or no friends. But 
there are enemies and there are enemies; 
and the grounds for the animosity which 
reigned between him and the Earl 
were such as to throw into the shade 
all the other minor quarrels of two 
savage natures, one of them varnished 
over by the conventionalities of high 
life, but the other rough with all 
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the grain and knots of its constituent 
timber. 

The miller lived on his own freehold 
patch; so, as he had never received 
either kindness or justice from any land- 
lord, he was able to hate and to abuse 
with perfect impartiality and equal 
ignorance the whole race of landlords. 
K he had been poor, he mis^ht have 
contracted obligations somewhere which 

would have hampered Ids malevolent 

1. 

tongue. On the contraiy, lie was very 
prosperous. His mill was the result of 
a natural phenomenon not infrequent in 
hilly coimtries — ^the presence of a spring 
which bursts fiill-sized from the earth in 
a strong, clear, irresistible stream. As 
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nature had left this affluent of the river^ 
it had been very lovely ; as adapted for 
a mill by McSwinny's ancestors, it is very 
hideous. The McSwinnys were hereditary 
millers, and had by cunning, shown in 
bullying and money-lending, succeeded in 
monopolising the custom of a large area 
of country, giving, it must be owned, 
fair satisfaction to their independent cus- 
tomers. But in the McSwinnys there was, 
behind the grasping, thriving tradesman, 
something much deeper and stronger, 
which moulded their characters. 

The old line of Irish gentlemen whom 
the first Foulis ousted, by devices which 
hardly bore too close a scrutiny, from 
the wide demesnes of Ballybanaghermore, 
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were named McSwinny, and the millers, 
with no solid evidence to confirm the 
brag, gave themselves out as being, and 
believed that they were, the represen- 
tatives of the ancient line. We need 
nm into no fiirther detail to explain 
the feeling which existed between Lord 
Foulisville and Nicholas McSwinny. The 
perfect independence of each other in- 
tensified the hatred. Had the miller 
held imder the Lord, there was, oi 
course, a short and sharp expedient to 
which he would not have had the 
slightest scruple in resorting; but no- 
where was it laid down that one land- 
owner was to shoot another, and not 
even to take revenge on a Foulis would 
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the man who was to himself the Lord 
of Ballybanaghermore abase that exalted 
personage to the low level of an evicted 
tenant. The abhorred intruder should 
Uve a monument of his clemency. 

In truth, McSwinny was an eccen- 
tricity. He was exceedingly haughty, 
and possessed as he was of much 
humour, it always broke out in some 
impish and malicious shape ; while, tho- 
rough Celt as he was in his prejudices 
and antipathies, he was yet unlike many 
of his countrymen in being not only 
cunning, but long-headed, and patient in 
working out his calculations. He was as 
avaricious as he was grasping ; and vehe- 
ment Roman Catholic as he was, the 
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priest used to say there was no man 
from whom he had so much trouble to 
extract a shilling for any good object as 
from the opulent miller. His habitual 
excuse for his greed in getting, and his 
meanness or cruelty in hoarding money, 
was that he was laying up a treasure 
which would one day enable the 
McSwinnys to outshine and humiliate 
those dogs, the ^Foolses,' as he pro- 
nounced it. When we add, that in 
professing to act for his neighbours in 
a friendly way as their banker, he had 
drawn them aU roimd into his net of 
usury, and that every fat beast or ripe 
ear of corn over several baronies meant 
gold in McSwinny's coflfers, we shall 
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have completed the picture of a man 
universally feared, but loved by no one. 
It was, indeed, generally believed that 
on one occasion of exceptional difficulty 
the Earl, badgered on every side by 
lawyers and lenders, made a great gulp 
of his pride, and approached McSwinny 
with suggestions of an advance. In 
trouble as he then was, still the security 
he had to offer was notably soimder than 
that of the many needy farmers whom 
the miller used to help. But, yet, with 
all his hoarding and greed, McSwinny 
considered that the loss of a good in- 
vestment was a cheap price to pay for 
the pleasure of mortifying, inconvenienc- 
ing, and perhaps indirectly impoverishing 
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a Foulisville; so he rejected the request 
in terms of studied insolence and insult. 

This was the man to whom a dirty 
Kttle minx of a serving-girl openly pro- 
posed that the great Earl should humble 
himself. No, by every name supernal 
and infernal, never. Let them starve or 
drown, or fish up his Cup, he never 
would grovel before the cursed miller. 
Fortimately, Sant' Onofrio came in, having 
with a clean suit of clothes resumed his 
rdle of superior man of the world, and 
hating Sir Miles as he did, he yet 
loved his own reputation better. If the 
Baronet and the yoimg lady had perished 
of hunger or bog- water, the Coimt might 
personally survive the loss; but he had 
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sense enough to see that it would be a 
very ugly blot on the fame of all who 
were then collected under the roof of 
Fontarabia that they had allowed two 
guests-one, a man of a certain social 
standing ; the other, the host's own niece, 
and a girl upon whom so much depended 
-«o miserably to perish, with no reaUy 
energetic effort made for their rescue. 
Meriel was, at all events, worth keeping 
alive in the general behalf of all who were, 
like himself, unmarried men of spirit and 
enterprise. Besides, looking at his own 
particular interests, he was shrewd enough 
to realise that, mixed up as he was (how- 
ever innocently) by his first unlucky 
tumble with an adventure which none ot 
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the eye-witnesses could probably report 
with accuracy, or garnish with identical 
iQcidents — while aU would undoubtedly 
give rein to their imaginations, their pre- 
dilections, and their piques — the conse- 
quent death of a man whom he was 
known not to love might bring him imder 
an ugly cloud of vague suspicion, out of 
which, considering his ambiguous ante- 
cedents, he might be puzzled to emerge. 
It would not be agreeable to know that 
people talked of him as the man who 
pushed off the boat which sank when 
Brandreth and Miss Foulis died. Accor- 
dingly, prompted by a mixture of motives, 
some of them not altogether selfish, he 
pleaded the impolicy of recollecting old 
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scores against the one only man who 
could give them the needful apparatus of 
rescue. Fiennes then entered into the 
discussion, and, with much tact backing 
the Count, urged so earnestly and 
cogently upon Lord Foulisville that at 
such an awfiil moment, when hfe and 
death were no doubt trembhng m the 
balance, all grievances, however deeply 
rooted, and however defensible, just, and 
aggravating, must be laid aside in face of 
the black danger ahead, that he succeeded 
in winning his host's unwilling but fiill 
assent to soHciting the loan of the punt 
from the miller in language framed so as 
to make a refiisal impossible. 

The Count and Fiennes accordingly 
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retired into the smoking-room with the 
semi-sober Earl, where they were closeted 
for some half-hour. Fiennes volunteered 
to beard the dragon; but it was thought 
that a man like Ruddock, who could 
better afford to bear foul language with 
impassibility, would be a more serviceable 
emissary, while Fiennes could do useful 
work in accompanying the carriage which 
was to take the captives off. So Ruddock 
was summoned, and a letter placed in his 

hands directed to *N. McSwinny, Esq.,' 
and duly fastened with the big family 
seal The Earl further ordered him to 
proceed with the farm waggon, and three 
or four of the steadiest labourers, to the 
mill, for the purpose of carrying off the 



A 
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boat. Fiennes took care to find the op- 
portiinity of giving Ruddock his cue that, 
on reaching the mill, he was to present the 
letter with all courtesy, while he was not 
to mind aay abuse either of himself or of 
the FoulisviUes, but persist with his en- 
treaties and his assurances of the good- will 
of all at Fontarabia, imtil the miller 
should consent to lend the precious punt. 
Extortion, too, was probable, and could 
not be resisted ; so he must be well pro- 
vided with money. Ruddock, mindful of 
propriety, asked Fiennes if he was speak- 
ing with authority from his lordship, and 
the yoimg man, considering the procedure 
covered by his general commission of 
guide, answered afltonatively, and was 
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relieved, on returning to the smoking- 
room, to find the footman dragging, more 
than leading, his master off to bed. It 
would be at least two hours — ^probably a 
good deal more — ^before the waggon could 
return with the boat to the lough, and 
the laboiu^ers be prepared to row it over 
to Diana's Island ; so he had time for a 
short nap on the sofa before proceeding 
in the car to the water-side, when, with 
the laboiurers he would row to the Island, 
and there look for Sir Miles and Miss 
Meriel, aHve or dead — an alternative 
which made him shudder. For what 
then should be done, and for bringing 
back the couple to Fontarabia, he held 
himself responsible. 

VOL. n. N 
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As ill-luck would have it, the feim 
horses had been sent on some fatiguing 
errand, from which they would not re- 
turn till mid-day. At that hoiu:, how- 
ever, the cavalcade started for the mill, 
at a pace only to be excused by the con- 
dition of the horses aad the badness of 
the road. 
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CHAPTEK Xn. 



THE EMBASSY. 




|N reaching their goal, Mr. Rud- 
dock craved admittance into the 
miller's office, with fear in his heart and 
the letter in his hand. The grim old 
man was fiimbling some dirty papers 
which he had taken out of his desk in 
the desolate room, once whitewashed, in 
which he did his business, with a malig- 
nant smile ffickering over his face, which 
showed that he had got some unhappy 
debtor into his clutches. 
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Ruddock was a well-known figure to 
him, and one wliich was detested accor- 
dingly, generally as that of an Englishman, 
and particularly as that of Lord Foulis- 
ville's factotum. So, almost before the 
poor man had well passed the doorway, 
McSwinny shrieked out, *Bedad, and what 
brings ye here, uninvited, darkenin' an 
honest man's threshold, who'd as lief greet 
the dhivil as ye, or any o' yer breed ? ' 

Ruddock, by way of answer, held out 
the letter, at which the old man clutched, 
and when he had well studied the super- 
scription and seal, he pulled down his 
spectacles, looked suspiciously round the 
room, and then slowly opened it, taking 
care not to break the wax; again and 
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again he looked at the signature, and 
then deliberately read and re-read the 
flowing and fulsome periods which made 
up the epistle, with an expression in 
which surprise and vindictive exultation 
were equally blended. 

*And so the ould blood-sucker hum- 
bles himself before me, Nicholas Mc 
Swinny ! He does, by the powers ! The 
doom of St. Cormac has come on him at 
Inniscormac, an' the Saints be praised. 
Tell your master, d ye hear, that it will 
be a long day before he stretches out 
finger to help Nicholas McSwinny's kith 
and kin when they are in peril of their 
lives. Why should I do for him what 
niver, niver has he thought o' doin' for 
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me or mine — one as he prays, night an' 

momin', to his master, the dhivil, to 

sweep off the face of the earth ? ' 

' Oh, sir, be merciful ; consider the 

poor young lady in peril of her life ! 

And really, sir, his lordship has no 
spite against you, and never prays no 

harm to come to you/ 

*Man, I hate ye and yours, and all 
the English spawn, with a hatred as deep 
as the pit of hell. But why should I peril 
me sowl to feed me hate ? Maybe, that 
silly man and that girl hate your master as 
I do, only they fatten at his board, and 
will not say so ; and maybe, if I save them, 
they'll Hve to plague your man with the 
fool's name. Ye shall have the boat.' 
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So saying, he went on fiimbling over 
his papers till he found a dirty blank 
scrap, which he tore off, and then drew 
a broken tea-cup half-full of ink before 
him, and taking a gnawed-down stump 
of a pen, bent over the paper, like a 
cat watching a mousehole, for some 
quarter of an hour. AU was silence, 
except the harsh scratching of the pen 
or the occasional oaths of the savage as 
he had to pause and rub with his thumb 
some ill-timed splotch of ink. At last 
he ended quite suddenly, and thrusting 
the paper with defiant energy into Rud- 
dock's hands, shouted imperiously, 'Read 
that, and sign.' 

Ruddock, as he afterwards said, was 
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all of a tremble, and the handwriting 
might have baffled a better scholar. 
However, he managed to puzzle out this 
form of agreement :— 

*I Ruddock serving man to the per- 
•son called by Englishmen and process 
servers Lord Foolsvill engage on behalf 
of that individdual to pay ten pound of 
sterling money to Nicholas MacSwinny 
Esquire lord if every man had his one of 
Ballybanaghermore for the lone of his 
bote during the inside of this present 
day to use upon Lord Ballybanaghermores 
riteful lake of the blessed Cormac for the 
some of ten pound aforesaid provided 
that if I or Foolsvill fails to restore the 
bote to me Nicholas MacSwinny Esquire 
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before the hoiir of ten to night he shall 
pay another ten pound to me Nicholas 
MacSwinny Esquire. 

^Witness Nicholas MacSwinny. 

' the , 18 .' 

The old man sat inwardly chuckling, 
:and looking like one of Cruikshank's 
goblins, till Ruddock, with immense diffi- 
culty, had taken in the document, and 
then called, 'Now thin, honey dear, 
that's what ye must jist sign, or there's 
no boat for you to-day. Ruddock love.' 

Ruddock appreciated too well the 
paper, and vain ass as he was, felt as 
much mortified by the miller's ridicule 
as if his tormentor belonged to his own 
set of intimates. His deference for Lord 
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FoulisviUe did not much stir his indigna- 
tion at the contemptuous handling of the 
Earl, but to be Ruddock simple, with 
neither prefix nor Christian name, and 
for a house - steward to be designated a 
serving-man, were insults hard to stomach. 
On the other hand, he felt like an am- 
bassador accredited to Turkey or Bur- 
mah. Success was the thing indispensable, 
even at the sacrifice of dignity. He 
was ready to sign, but the dreadful 
thought then flashed on him — ' How can 
I show this paper to my lord and my 
lady? They will be glad enough to get 
them back to-day, but they'll kick me 
out to-morrow for signing such ribaldry.* 
On second thoughts, however, he recol- 
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lected that it would be the miller who 
^would keep the paper, so he would be 
safe to sign and could then fearlessly 
suppress the story of the paper. When 
lie got back there would be neither diffi- 
culty nor untruth in merely saying that 
the wicked old man refused to give his 
punt before he had got ten pounds. So 
he put his name to it, saying, 'I suppose 
sir, I may now fetch the boat.' 

* Ye fetch the boat, ye spalpeen ! 
None but me bhoys shaU fetch me boat 
off me pond. Here, Mike, Pat, Terry, 
what will ye put the boat on the waggon 
for this man for ? ' 

At this call three shock-headed rustics 
shuffled up, and on his repeating the 
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question they at once apprehended, with 
the quick-witted cunning of their race, that 
the master did not want them to sell their 
services cheap. Mike, stepping forward, 
said, with a grin, 'Sure, sir, jist to oblege 
the jintleman. Til help for five shillins/ 
* And I,' * And I,' chimed in the other two. 
Ruddock could only groan and disgorge 
fifteen shillings. With some trouble the 
boat was hoisted upon the waggon, and 
ready to be i^tarted, when the old miller, 
with a diabolical leer, piped out, ^And 
what d ye mean to give me for the oars ? ' 
' The oars, sir ; aren't they included ? ' 
* Dhivil a bit ye'll see of oars in the 
dokiment. A golden sov'rin' down, or the 
oars don't go. Take them out, bhoys.' 
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Ruddock groaned still more deplorably 
at this fresh exaction^ and pulled out the 
golden bit, signing to the waggoner to 
"touch up the beasts. 

^ Me bhoys, drive as far as me own 
gate/ said the miller. So there was 
nothing for it but to submit to this 
fresh sample of capricious eccentricity. 

The horses would barely listen to im- 
wonted voices as the lumbering waggon 
■ creaked under its clumsy load, followed 
by the crestfallen butler and the sulky 
rustics from Foulisville, who could not 
understand why they had been ousted. 
Hardly had the cavalcade made its new 
start, when it was brought to another 
dead stop, which nearly threw the badly- 
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fed beasts upon their hannches. A loud 
* Halloa ! ' was heard from the old miller, 
who thrust his wicked head out of his 
den with an expression of elfish merri- 
ment on his wrinkled features. 

* Sure, bhoys/ he screeched, ' the way 
is long, the roads are heavy, the sun is 
hot. Maybe, ye'd like a jug o' punch, or, 
maybe, ye'd prefer the undaluted liquor.' 

' Yes, indeed, sir,' ceremoniously re- 
sponded Ruddock, mollified by the un- 
expected prospect of hospitality; *we 
should all be truly grateful for such 
seasonable refreshment.' 

The miller's men, astonished as they 
never had been before, responsively ex- 
claimed, * Bless the masther ! ' 
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* Bedad, then, sorry it is I am, 
bhoys, that I iver took the pledge from 
the blissed Father Mathew. Dhivil a 
a drop of whisky since, and very little 
before, has any Saxon drawn out of 
Nick McSwinny's cupboard.' 

So saying, he slammed to the door with 
a burst of derisive laughter, almost more 
provoking than the disappointment itself. 

Again the whips cracked, again the 
door opened, and the old buffoon, bounc- 
ing out, screeched more loudly than ever : 
* Stop in the name of St. Patrick ; stop, 
I say ! ' 

Ruddock now really thought he should 
faint. The miller then ceremoniously 
summoning his men, one after another. 
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by fuU Christian and surname, as if he 
was an officer going through the roll call, 
ranged them on one side, and afterwards, 
with a sharp caU to * Fools vill's fellows' 
to * come up, ye spalpeens ! ' posted on 
the opposite one, in some uncleanly mire, 
Ruddock and his satellites. After this 
he apologised to his own ragged * gintle- 
men' for his forgetfulness in not explain- 
ing to them more fully the errand for 
which he had imwillingly lent their ser- 
vices ; and then very deliberately read 
the document, giving the right emphasis 
to every cutting phrase and insulting 
designation, with a comic power worthy 
of Buckstone in his prime, and concluded 
with a ringing ' God save the Green ! ' 
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*Now thin, bhoys/ he resumed, * we'll 
give three cheers for the Pope and the 
Fenians, and Mr. Ruddock will be proud 
to assist us/ 

Seeing, however, that Ruddock did 
not assist, but kept his mouth closely 
pursed up, the old man held up the 
agreement by the right top comer be- 
tween the thumb and -finger of his right 
hand, and then, taking hold of it at the 
top middle between the other thumb and 
finger, made a motion as if he were going 
to tear it up. 

'Now thin, friend Ruddock, jist look 
here; if ye don't cheer the Pope and the 
Fenians, and cheer thim till your ugly 
voice cracks complately, by the holy 

VOL. II. o 
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poker! here goes the agreement, and may 
the blissed St. Cormac look after the 
sowls of your riffiaff cooling their heels 
on Iniscormac ! ' 

Mr. Ruddock, so appealed to, did 
cheer, round after round, as long as it 
pleased the vagabonds to keep up the 
ftm, with a stentorian voice, but a rueful 
countenance. 

He was then called on for another 
five shillings a-piece in consideration of 
the extra trouble, and had perforce to 
disgorge. So the shameless traffic in 
calamity, with its aggravatiag accom- 
paniment of biu'lesque torture, was at 
last concluded; for even the aged ruffian 
felt that it would not quite do to prolong 
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it till the victims of his heartless maUce 
had perished of exhaustion. 

The afternoon was far spent before 
the waggon could reach the lough, where 
they found Mr. Fiennes long arrived 
with the car, and seriously alarmed at 
the possibility of some fresh mischance 
equal to, or perhaps exceeding, the mis- 
fortunes of the previous day. He after- 
wards confessed that, while he was 
thankful to say that all which he had 
gone through on that terrible night had 
permanently deepened and strengthened 
his character, he was, during this interval 
of waiting, the victim of the strangest 
superstitions, the most distressing fore- 
bodings. He was overstrained, mind and 
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body ; so his ears tingled with goblin 
voices, and impossible forms of ghastly 
suffering — corpses nibbled by rats, and 
dying wretches vainly trying to beat off 
the bloodthirsty beasts — danced before 
eyes which could hardly keep themselves 
open. The soughing of the wind was 
transformed into groans of agony, and the 
hiun of insects was as the death-watch. 
*It was worse,' he owned, *than all 
the rest of it ; and when I reached 
the Island, I hardly dared to land, in 
fear of what I might see. It was with 
an effort that I could forbear from shout- 
ing, when I foimd them, looking like 
wretches imder the gaUows, but alive 
and in their sane senses.' 
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CHAPTEK Xin. 



CASTAWAYS. 




UT what had become of the 
castaways during those terrible 
twenty - seven hours ? Meriel was so 
thoroughly prostrate that to have pressed 
her with any questions would have 
been no less impossible than cruel ; and 
Sir Miles, after snatching some hasty 
refreshment, disappeared. When Miss 
Foulis was sufficiently restored to make 
her appearance on the following day, she 
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was, contrary to her wont, profiise in her 
declarations of gratitude to her deliverer. 
Sir Miles's presence of mind, courage, and 
dexterity had saved her life, while he had 
imperilled his own, at the frightful moment 
of the crash and the sinking. Nor, as she 
added, did his services end there ; for all 
through that protracted agony, his delicate 
kindness, his tact, his Christian resigna- 
tion, his forethought, his unflagging hope^ 
had sustaiaed her ever-siaking spirit and 
more and more enfeebled body. But for 
Sir Miles, she never would have been back 
and alive that day; to the end of her life 
he would be for ever associated with her 
wonderful preservation. 

As Meriel thus ran on with a pro- 
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fusion of words and a warmth of expres- 
sion very unusual in her, Sir Miles stood 
"by and said very little, and that only 
modestly to deprecate the praises heaped 
upon him by the girl, and the compli- 
ments of the remaining party. He had 
merely done his duty, and his one suffi- 
cient reward was to see Miss Foulis safe. 
The true history of that wretched 
experience of life on a desolate island 
was this: — It will be recollected that the 
last which was seen of the pair after the 
accident was Sir Miles leading Meriel 
out of sight behind a thicket. He did 
so jfrom the benevolent motive of enabling 
her to sit down in some sheltered spot 
till the faintness which he saw coming 
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over her face should have passed off 
She fell, however, huddled up in a heap, 
and continued so long without moving 
that he became rather imeasy. He was 
not, however, losing his time, for during 
his span of enforced watching, he ma- 
tured, scrutinised in every aspect, balanced 
and balanced again that which he re- 
solved should be the great coup of his 
life, the capital achievement of fifty-eight 
years of scheming. ' She thinks that she 
owes her life to me,' said he to himself; 
'and she shaU give me that life before 
we are rescued. A living Lady Brand- 
reth is a better thing for any woman 
to be, than a dead Miss Foulis at the 
bottom of this stinking mere. As she 
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escaped one fate, she must learn to en- 
dure the other/ 

As soon as Meriel had sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to comprehend conver- 
sation, Brandreth began the siege. At 
first his language was a delicate tissue of 
compliment and commiseration. He was 
very careful to say nothing which should 
sound like a brag of his own achievements, 
but everything which he dropped led to 
the inference that the girl had with 
difficulty escaped death, and that in 
saving her he had incurred great risks. 
So long as the conversation ran on in 
this strain, she drank in his sentences 
with greedy ears ; but when he ap- 
proached the second head of his dis- 
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course, and hinted at the reward which 
he was entitled to expect, covertly al- 
luding to the gratitude which he felt 
certain she entertained, and the life -long 
devotion which he was prepared in re- 
turn to render, he found that his plead- 
ings were being wasted on a sullen and 
callous hearer. Meriel was not, and 
never had been, in the least degree in 
love with him any more than with any 
other man, and he had often inspired 
her with considerable terror whenever 
the savage look was on him. She never 
had, in fact, melted to any human being, 
and she had long resolved upon enjoying 
to the full her maiden liberty. Her 
secret boast was, *I'm not going to take 
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up with the first man that runs at me, 
as silly Mater did with my disreputable 
father/ 

For a moment, Sir Miles lost 
his self-control, and shot one of his 
savage glances at the shrinking but 
peevish maiden. Instantly conscious of 
his imprudence, he smoothed his brow; 
and in another instant saw that he had 
not, after all, made a mistake ; but that 
this momentary imprudence had, perhaps, 
done more to advance his cause than all 
his laboured pleadings, for the glaring 
eye visibly revived the dread which the 
raw country girl had conceived of the 
terrible man of the world. She shud- 
dered, and Sir Miles comprehended that 
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in playing with her fear of him he pos- 
sessed an engine of power which would 
be very useful if used with extreme dis- 
cretion, and only in the last resort. 

So he attuned his voice to its 
sweetest, most insinuating tone as, with 
wicked ingenuity, he brought his argu- 
ment round to the considerations which 
naturally grow out of that most dan- 
gerous mimic of virtue, and therefore 
most subtle temptation of the evU one, 
false shame. He was inwardly certain 
his cunning insinuations would tell with 
a character like Meriel's, which was weak 
and vain as well as obstinate, and which 
hugged plausibility in mistake for prin- 
ciple. They two might stand up, he em- 
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phatically declared, before the entire 
world, and tell every incident of that un- 
happy day, and they could assuredly 
come out not only unabashed and un- 
assailable, but triumphant over their 
slanderers in or out of Fontarabia. He 
noted with pleasure that the girl winced 
at the suggestion, new to her raw nature 
of slanderers so near to her. So he con- 
tinued with increased confidence and a 
fresh instalment of hypocritical sympathy 
to urge that still, stories could be so dis- 
torted, and the world was so malicious 
that even caution, which was only caution, 
was next door to rashness. Unfortu- 
nately there were no witnesses of how 
they had got upon the island, except 
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persons, some of them no doubt most 
respectable, but at the same time not 
very accurate, and also — well, very pos- 
sibly, one person, one black sheep in that 
innocent flock — of whose chivalrous deter- 
mination to see Sir Miles righted, he. Sir 
Miles, with all the obligations of Christian 
charity pressing imperiously upon him, 
could not be quite certain. Irish viva- 
city he added, mated to Italian craft was 
capable of strange romances. 'What 
weighs, however, most heavily upon my 
mind is the thoughts of what your poor 
mother will feel if she hears these 
terrible calumnies.' Then he roDed a 
savage eye at their absent maligners, 
and Meriel inwardly quaked. 
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The Baronet, with an instantaneous 
change of countenance and the benevolent 
maoner of some wise but tender uncle 
not quite so familiar as a fathers, but 
something more than that of a mere old 
Mend, reiterated that he felt more than 
he could express for her awkward posi- 
tion, which must so much aggravate her 
physical sufferings. He had called his 
conscience to account to see if he could 

■ 

fasten any responsibility on himself, and 
he was quite unable. If anyone was 
to blame it would be his old friend 
FoulisviUe, for letting the boat go out 
of repair. Still, he felt just as if he 
were really guilty of the misfortune, and 
he would say or do anything to repair 
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k. Thai, be vaa leadr wick t&e atarr 
of the kd^ at* razik who Liid mamed a 
maa who iskfbawarda rose hig^ in tibe 
pabEe ai^nrice on accocoit <£ ^ unsaA- 
ventare in which both had be«L perfectly 
innocKit, bat both fbccnd thansrfrea in 
a most Texatioaa predicament. 

Ni^t was dosing upon th^n as lie 
was pleading, and Meriel was every 
minute becoming more faiat, more cold, 
more hungry, more exhausted, or — ^to put 
it plainly — ^more imbecile. At length, 
as everything in the thickening darkness 
was swimming round before her aching 
eyes, and the sickness grew more and 
more oppressive, rather with an imme- 
diate desire of stopping Sir MUes's oppres- 
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sive volubility than from any deliberate 
motive, but withal under the fascination 
of the glaring eyes, which ever and anon 
lightened as the turn of the conversation 
enabled the man to simulate virtuous in- 
dignation, she ejaculated, * Well, if it 
must, I'll marry you. Don't go on that 
way ; and, oh ! don't look so ! ' 

Very soon after she said so, she went 
off into a dreadful sleep — ^a sleep which 
was as much a swoon as a sleep. Sir 
Miles sat for some time at her head, 
pondering whether his first act as her 
promised spouse might not be to walk 
as chief mourner behind her coflfin. But 
a more calm examination of the affair 
led him to see that if she were to die, 
VOL. n. p 
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tke only evidence of their betrothal would 
be his own assertion, and that, under all 
circumstances, that would be a secret 
which had better go down to the grave 
with him, K he managed it weU, her 
deliverer from the wave would probably 
get the run of Yaxley, and who could 
tell what then might not come of his 
obtaining a lodgment in that fortress 
with such credentials? Her daughter's 
saviour from drowning could not fail to 
be an object of interest to any mother, 
while at all events in a widow's eyes, he 
would not be, as he flattered himself, so 
very old or imattractive. But if any 
idea should imhappily get wind that he 
had taken advantage of the girl's defence- 
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less condition for his own object, and 
forced his suit upon her, the report would 
for ever set a black mark against his 
name. So he got up, took off his coat, 
and spread it over MerieFs feet, so as to 
keep her a little warm, and then jmnped 
about at intervals to keep his own blood 
flowing, until the morning twilight began 
to break. Then he set to work assidu- 
ously picking berries of the mountain-ash, 
some of which he ate, and compelled 
Meriel to eat the remaruder as soon as 
she awoke, which was not till the sun 
was standing high. It is probable that 
this food, unsatisfying as it was, saved 
her from a severe, if not fatal, illness. 
By a very fortimate coincidence, a 
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fine haunch of red-deer venison haxl been 
given at Fontaiabia on the previous 
Sunday, and the noble joint had been 
seasoned with jelly of the mountain-ash. 
Had it not been for this happy accident. 
Sir Miles, who had no claim to be 
considered a botanist, would not have 
had the slightest notion that the little 
bright bunches which hang upon the 
rowan were fit for human food. Miss 
Foulis would in that case have probably 
succiunbed to exhaustion ; and how fer in 
the mysterious chain of events the 
world's history for all coming time might 
have been altered, is of course impossible 
to conjecture. Yet Meriers safety, hu- 
manly speaking, turned on a wrangle be- 
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tween the Countess and the cook, whether 
the Sunday joint was to be roast beef or 
venison, which was finally decided in 
favour of the beef, and only overruled on 
the discovery that the venison could not 
keep any longer. 

Meriel still continued too weak to 
speak ; so Sir Miles flowed on with a 
rippling current of tender endearments, 
all framed so as to keep alive the re- 
collection that she was his affianced wife. 
He was much comforted to find that al- 
though she said nothing, she showed no 
sign of demurring to his pretensions ; for 
he was afraid, considering the state of 
prostration in which she was when she 
accepted him, and her subsequent col- 
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lapse, that the recollection of the all- 
important consent might have been erased 
from the tablet of her mind. So he con- 
tinued till the rescue came, as to which^ 
and as to the retiun to Fontarabia, 
nothing occurred worthy of conunemora- 
tion. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

A DOOR OP SAFETY. 

HE situation of affairs after the 
rescue of the shipwrecked pair 
was most critical for Sir Miles's project. 
He had, by an unscrupulous use of an 
opportunity, wrung a reluctant consent to 
marriage from the helpless and immature 
girl whom he ought to have protected 
and not coerced at that moment of misery. 
Neither he nor Miss Foulis dared come for- 
ward and divulge their secret, and neither 
of them knew how to comport himself, or 
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herself, towards the other. To speak and 
not to speak was eqnallj difficult, and to 
answer the various questions, some put in 
kindness, and some in curiosity, was, for 
Meriel at least, a perpetual martyrdom. 
At length she put a stop upon her new 
volubility, and got into a way of meeting 
any question with a sulky 'WeU, I be- 
lieve I was off my head/ 

Sir Miles, as soon as ever he could 
catch a quiet tSte-d-tSte, expostulated with 
her on the impoUcy of making an asser- 
tion which, if credited, might invalidate 
all which had taken place. The answer 
he got was an ill-tempered ' Then teU 
me what I am to say, for I was off 
my head.' He had to betake him- 
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self to an extra savage glance, which 
brought on an outburst of crying and 
a promise not to do so again ; in the 
midst of which Lady Foulisville came 
into the room, and it taxed all the 
Baronet's ready wit to pre-occupy her 
so as to enable the weeping damsel to 
escape. In all other respects, beyond the 
unmanageable promise, everything had 
still to be done which Brandreth required 
for the accomplishment of his fraudulent 
marriage, and his temerity rose before his 
eyes in all its bigness and its blackness. 
Not to go further than Fontarabia 
itself, he would have to explain and pal- 
liate his behaviour to his host and 
hostess, already prejudiced against him, 
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and, as he knew, proud to blindness of 
Fonlis greatness. It then occurred to 
tiiTYi how demented he had been to have 
acted since his arrival at Fontarabia as 
a conqueror rather than as a pardoned 
penitent. He had done nothing to con- 
ciliate the Lord or the Lady, or to 
win over his unscrupulous and successfiil 
rival. Miss Robbins. Even that reptile, 
Sant' Onofiio, might do hinn a mischief, 
and he shrank from Fiennes' ridicule, 
and the probable competition of so self- 
possessed and impecunious a youth. 

Worse even than his difficulties with 
the Foulisvilles was his knowledge of 
Meriel's fickleness and selfishness. He 
had no means of compelling her to stick 
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to her promises, so ruthlessly extracted, 
and, for once, fickleness and selfishness 
would stand out to the world in the 
guise of prudence and self-respect. If 
she did repudiate an engagement con- 
tracted when she was in a state, as she 
had herself already hinted, bordering on 
physical and mental incapacity, the 
world would hold her justified in her 
behaviour, and laugh at him as a dis- 
comfited schemer. Outside of Fontarabia 
stood Meriel's mother, so totally a 
stranger to him that he could not even 
reckon on her ignorance of his history. 
She must be managed, and how this 
was to be done was as yet inscrut- 
able. Meriel would have to be pimiped. 
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but could he rely on her silence in the 
meanwhile ? Obloquy hemmed him in 
on every side. Success, by its material 
advantages, would compensate for the 
obloquy; but obloquy and failure would 
be social extinction. 

As in carrying out his evil project 
he would have to fitce a world whose 
good opinion he had despised, and had 
therefore contracted its hatred, conscience, 
half-awakened for once, had nearly made 
a coward of Mm, and he was seriously 
facing the necessity of a retreat while, 
as a prudent general, he was planning 
the advance. The circumstance, which 
would, as he feared, be his weakness 
in an onward movement, would come 
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to his aid in a retrograde operation. If 
he could hardly depend upon Meriel for 
sticking to her promise, he believed, 
from his silent but searching study of 
her character, that he could rely upon 
her querulous and suspicious temper for 
doing anything which she determined on 
in the worst conceivable way, and with 
the least possible grace. So he set him- 
self to consider how, in the probable 
case of having to drop the adventure, he 
could lead up to being jilted by Meriel in 
some way which should ensure her silence 
no less than his own. But fortune, in a 
most unexpected manner, came to the 
succour of her beloved adventurer, and 
opened for him a door of safety which no 
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scheming of his own could ever have 
discovered. 

The cold, the wet, the fatigue, the 
exposure, the anxiety of that night-long 
tramp, produced its natural effect on 
the frame, no longer young nor strong, 
of Lady Foulisville. She complained for 
a day or so of being sick, and heavy, 
and stupid ; everything swam before her 
eyes; she could not think, neither could 
she eat, although her cook was a man of 
such genius that he could have made 
an appetising dish out of the Countess's 
discarded gloves, and she had to leave 
dinner abruptly and go to bed. The 
doctor came on the following morning, 
and announced that his noble patient 
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was unquestionably suffering from brain 
fever, adding that if sbe was to be 
pulled through, extreme quiet for many- 
days was more than imperative. 

On this, the other guests departed. 
Sant' Onofiio thought himself lucky to 
get off, after the humiliating figure which 
he had cut; the old gentleman and his 
wife, none the better for their walk, 
slunk away for a long spell of coddling 
and doctoring; and Fiennes not only 
thought it deUcate to leave, but forced 
Sergood, who could not see that, to 
accompany him. Only Meriel, as a near 
relation, stayed on; and Sir Miles dis- 
covered that his presence would be in- 
valuable as an established intimate of the 
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family, to cheer up his dear old fiiend 
Foulisville, who must be in sore want of 
some companion. That excellent noble- 
man was so much overcome that he 
found himself compelled to give the sad 
current of his affectionate thoughts an- 
other turn by a scientific and protracted 
nvestigation of his historical cellar, visit- 
ing, bin by bin, that matchless and still 
extensive store of many wines with which 
his father and his grandfather, and he 
too, in his humble w^y, had stored Font- 
arabia. Claret had to follow claret, bur- 
gundy trod on the heels of hock, and 
priceless champagne gave place to ma- 
deira, more oily than attar of roses, or 
sherry and port delicious enough to turn 
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the current of public taste. This grave 
occupation gave the Earl Uttle time for 
seeing, thinking of, or speaking about 
other people's business, and mightily hci- 
Utated Brandreth's projects, as, in his 
extemporised function of approving taster, 
he soon reinstated himself in the Earl's 
highest favour, and was commauded not 
to think of leaving. 

Miss Robbins, too, was left, by the 
natural devolution of duties, vicegerent 
of the family and household, for 'Boozy 
Fou' was perfectly useless except with 
the cellar-book, and in her sudden and 
soUtary responsibiHty she was reaQy glad 
of the company of a man — a man of 
title, too, as she said to herself, and one 
VOL. n. Q 
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who knew the worlds and who had 
better be the Mend than the enemy of 
that disordered &niilj at Fontarabia. She 
reckoned on her charms of conversation 
to keep Sir Miles in the right hne, so 
that her persuasions were added to the 
Earls inj mictions to the Baronet not to 
abridge his visit. 

Sir MUes Brandreth appreciated the 
change of front, and bore with much 
apparent meekness his sudden transform- 
ation into the cherished and indispens- 
able friend of the Foulisville family ; 
whUe he conceived a further scheme, 
equal in audacity to his coup upon the 
island, but far transcending it in breadth 
of conception and artistic ingenuity of 
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detail, while in no way inferior in its 
total want of moral principle. 

We have explained how thoroughly 
Sir Miles, like every one else, believed 
in Meriel's irreversible succession to the 
great and growing inheritance of the 
Curteis family; he also recollected that 
he and his aflfianced were at the time in 
Ireland, and, without being an accurate 
lawyer, he was yet weU aware that that 
country enjoyed a marriage law very dif- 
ferent from that of England, and ad- 
mirably suited in its differences for the 
promotion of all kinds of clandestine, 
irregular, and imdesirable unions. His 
imagination had been much struck by 
reading the romantic details of a trial 
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which resulted in declaring that the 
heroine of the tale which it disclosed 
was wife to some clergyman from the 
accident of a stranger happening to over- 
look from a window of an adjacent house 
a tSte-d-tSte between the reverend gentle- 
man and the lady, which he employed 
in reading the marriage service with 
her. The Baronet knew, indeed, that 
subsequent legislation had forbidden a 
repetition of this especial form of mar- 
riage, but enough of glorious matrimonial 
Uberfcy remained in Ireland to suit the 
purpose of Sir Miles Brandreth, and he 
had means, without raising suspicion, of 
ascertaining the exact condition of the 
legal question. 
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Sir Miles speedily found out, and 
without much difficulty, that no tidings 
of the eventful picnic had been posted 
to Yaxley. Meriel's chief concern was 
the dread lest the untoward accident 
should involve a recall home, and thus 
shorten her hoUday; so she was in no 
hurry to report the incidents of a day 
which would so probably bring about 
that calamity. The Irish papers, too, 
and the correspondents of the London 
journals were at the time preoccupied 
by a very sensational trial, in which fair 
ladies and high-sounding names were in- 
volved in disagreeable complications ; so 
that the event obtained publicity in a 
very curt and unimpressive form, and 
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with no names mentioned, but merely 
as an accident which had nearly be&llen 
a picnic party in the West of Ireland. 
Sir Miles felt that £acts were still his 
own to marshal as he judged most ex- 
pedient. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



STRIKE QUICK, STRIKE STRAIGHT. 




TARTING from the premisses which 
we have indicated, and studying 
the situation with the eye of an old 
campaigner, Brandreth came to the con- 
clusion that if he struck quick and 
struck straight, forestalling Lady Foulis- 
ville's recovery, and making the marriage 
irrevocable before any active steps could 
be taken by Mrs. Foulis, he should only 
require the help of two confederates. 
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Of Meriel s ultimate ca-operaticMi he feh 
oertain, in spite of her irisihle coldness, 
now that her aunt's iOness and her 
uncle's toping had led her practicanj 
as solitaiy as when she was on 
Diana's Island; for, as we have seen, he 
had divined her dread of him, and used 
it to keep alive in her mind vague 
terrors of breach of promise, and he did 
not think it would be very difficult to 
secure the assistance of Miss Bobbins. 
He had taken advantage of her advances 
to him, and his semi-amorous tone of 
philandering began to fall upon a vain 
heart lacerated by the perfidy of the 
cruel Count. In this he had been 
helped by some incautious phrase which 
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Miss Robbins had dropped at the break- 
up of the party, and of which he took 
silent note. At the same time, it was 
so veiled as not to attract the attention 
of Meriel, the jealousy of whose nature 
was happily attempered by abundant 
stupidity. The London-bred companion 
was visibly getting wearied with a banish- 
ment to Ireland, which the illness of her 
patroness seemed likely to prolong for an 
indefinite period, imless, indeed, the death 
of the Countess — ^which was far from im- 
possible — should bring this profitable con- 
nexion with the family to a sudden close, 
or throw Robbins on the capricious favour 
of the besotted widower. Besides, the 
strain of a sick-room was clearly and 
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acknow^edgedly irksome and iinfa^miliar to 
her, and she was continiially making mis- 
takes in her management of the invalid 
which jeopardised a life very valuable to 
her. On the other hand, to strike and 
leave with no other asylimi open for her 
would be to exchange affluence for beg- 
gary. Taking her in this mood, thought 
Sir Miles, and dangling before her eyes the 
prospect of exchanging her actual restraint 
and imcertainty for the enviable post of 
principal companion at Yaxley, he could 
easily mould her to his will. 

His device for making use of Meriel 
was audacious. Treating her as his own 
betrothed in the sight of heaven and of 
their consciences, he expatiated on the 
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*aiseries of their ambiguous situation and 
'the impropriety of a clandestine engage- 
ment, and urged the girl to terminate so 
fatal a state of things by a frank and free 
confession to a mother to whom she owed 
so much gratitude, respect, and love. 

Meriel, who had never heard him talk 
in that strain before, was somewhat taken 
aback. In truth, the girl — ^who, with aU 
her selfishness, was not hardened in evU 
ways — had felt some rather intrusive 
qualms of conscience about the propriety 
of what she had been so strangely led 
to do, and well fed as she now was, she 
was tempted still more than at first to 
treat the words and deeds of her frozen, 
half-starved self upon Diana's Island as 
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the utterances and actions of one not in 
her sane mind. She was sure that, 
whatever being in love might mean, she 
was not in love with Sir Miles. In 
short, had she been well coimselled at 
the moment, she might have taken up 
a safe and sure position, and asserted 
her unforfeited freedom of action, in spite 
of the half - delirious language of those 
exceptional hours. She meant to say all 
this to her would-be lover, but she had 
by nature no fluency, and, at the same 
time, she was anxious to make her ex- 
planation as courteous as she could to 
one in whose power she was, who held 
himself out to her as her affianced hus- 
band, and to whom she believed that 
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^he owed her life. Added to this per- 
plexity was her inextinguishable dread, 
sud the constantly-recurring question, 'If 
n thwart him and make him my enemy, 
what will he not do V 

The natural result of these conflicting 
feelings was not only that the puzzle- 
headed child totally failed in shaping in 
words the sentiments which were danc- 
ing in her brain, but that, on the con- 
trary, she blundered in confirming, though 
in other words, and from a different point 
of view, the very arguments with which 
the Baronet was plying her. Both he and 
she started from the premiss that she 
was 'in a mess,' as she graphically 
termed the situation. On this he met 
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her more than half way with agreement, 
and after a transitory glare in terrorem 
at those who dared speak disrespectfully 
of her, modestly pleaded that the object 
of his remarks was to point out to her 
the way by which she might escape 
from the mess which, with her inbred 
delicacy of feeling, she felt so keenly. 
He, and he alone, could really extricate 
her from the annoyances which, situated 
as she was, her enemies could always 
inflict upon her with their slanderous 
tongues; while she, feeling precisely as 
he did, and with the same real end in 
view, could in reply only offer inconsis- 
tent and inconclusive lamentations with 
not a trace of method about them. She 
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^ried to take up the ravelled thread of 
ler discourse, and only more completely 
found herself entangled in his ingenious 
arguments, and forced contrary to her 
own inner knowledge of her own mind, 
to acknowledge that, with feelings and 
intentions so very similar to those of Sir 
Miles himself, she had no alternative 
but to defer to his superior knowledge of 
the world in the choice of her practical 
action. His advice was that she should 
write to her mother, and write quickly. 

'It will be such a difficult letter to 
write,' she helplessly whimpered. 

'Will you allow me to assist you in 
its composition ? ' 

' Yes.' 
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By wheedling that short ' Yes ' from 
Meriel, Sir Miles had obtained the ad- 
vantage which he coveted. His plan, in 
the rough, was to transmit, in MerieFs 
name, a double-faced letter to Mrs. Foulis, 
placing the island adventure before her 
in lights which would most enhance her 
own and her daughter's obUgations to 
him, as the man to wliom the girl owed 
her life. This would naturally lead 
Meriel to declare their consequent en- 
gagement in terms which Lucy might 
read a« only inviting from her some ex- 
pression of her general and preliminary 
good-will, but yet such as should lure 
her on to be so incautious in that expres- 
sion as to leave it open to Brandreth and 
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Meriel to interpret her language as con- 
veying permission for tlie marriage itself. 
Finally, the letter was to contain a 
promise from Meriel to introduce Sir 
MUes to her mother at Yaxley in terms 
which Mrs. Foulis would probably under- 
stand as proposing to her the prior in- 
spection of a would-be son-in-law, but 
which the conspirators could, without too 
flagrantly blundering on purpose, persis- 
tently treat as the oflfer, from them, of 
a post-nuptial visit. 

Such a letter, written by Meriel's 
hands, with fuU consciousness of its double 
meaning, and so worded as to reveal 
Brandreth's share in the authorship, 
would have been no mean evidence of an 
VOL. n. B 
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average first-class capacity for intrigue. 
There are several members of the ' Phly/ 
recognised professors of the science, who 
would have produced artistic specimens of 
such a docimient. Augustus Foulis, too, 
in his day would, without doubt, have 
gained credit for his performance. But 
there are heights of the gay science of 
deception which Foulis's feet had never 
trodden, and labyrinths in which he 
would have sat down in bewilderment 
and perished. He may, in his boyhood, 
have greased the floor at Fontarabia to 
make priest and parson tumble over each 
other, but he never dreamed of seasoning 
the turtle soup with catsup. So the 
refinement of tactics which Sir Miles 
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Brandreth put into execution was one 
which neither Foulis nor all the remaining 
'Phly' in conclave assembled could have 
extemporised, with any chance of success, 
where the instrument was a Meriel Foulis. 
What are we to say of the genius 
which planned making the girl herself an 
imconscious scribe of thoughts infinitely 
transcending her capacity, and converting 
her into a conduit -pipe of high diplo- 
macy, while she thought herself indulging 
in the silly duplicity of an undutiful 
girl to an over -fond mother? In her 
own credulous blindness, she imagined 
that Sir Miles was only helping her to 
word her own commonplace fears and 
longings. He had, therefore, not only to 
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think as a silly, inexperienced girl would 
do, but write as only an illiterate girl could 
do. Her letter had to be worded with a 
profusion of ungrammatical expressions, 
and to be stamped with an incoherence of 
style, all eflfectually masking a crooked and 
ruthless purpose ; yet neither Mrs. Foulis, 
nor anyone else reading it, could be allowed 
to imagine that this rambling, blundering 
scrawl could have come from any brain 
but that of such a creature as Meriel. 

Lastly, the mysterious person so to 
be deceived was Meriel's own mother, a 
clever and educated woman by reputa- 
tion, and one to whom every form of 
expression in which her child was wont 
to indulge must have been familiar siace 
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the first days of that child's infantine 
lispings, and which he, an acquaintance 
of days, had to elicit from a suspicious 
dolt, and then to assimilate, and to em- 
body. The only possible process was the 
tedious and delicate one of keeping in 
front of Meriel in the suggestion of 
topics, and yet lagging behind her in 
embodying them not only in isolated 
words but in consecutive sentences. The 
letter must be fimdamentally and un- 
grammatically hers, not only in the phras- 
ing, but in the sequence of its topics, 
and yet those topics must owe their 
origin to the prompting of Sir Miles. 
He was successful, but as, in surplus- 
age of necessary pains, he had to deal 
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with a girl slow of pen, barren of imag- 
ination, curt of expression, and sullenly 
obstinate in sticking to the first clumsy 
words which it gave her the least trouble 
to suggest, it was not a single hour only 
which the task cost him, while it called 
into play his .whole stock of patience and 
entire artillery of wheedling and coaxing. 
The fractious child's impatient rage 
reached its climax when Brandreth in- 
sisted on the necessity of keeping a 
copy of so important a paper, and yet 
refused to be himself the scribe. Only 
a very rapid movement and a sharp 
grip of Meriel's wrist saved the precious 
document from premature destruction. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A child's letter. 




S finally sent to the post, Meriel's 
letter to her mother ran as fol- 
lows : — 

* Fontarahia^ 

* Monday. 
'Dearest dear old Mother, 

*I am only just enough myself to 
tell you what a dreadful thing had 
nearly been happening. How you would 
have been grieving over your poor 
drowned Meriel and never to have 
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kissed darling mammy agaiii ! For Lord 
and Lady Foulisville who are the kindest 
people that ever was had got up a 
delightful picnic at a beautifiil place up 
in the mountains and you can only get 
there you know in a boat for the lake 
is veiy deep. And so the rest of the 
party had got over safe and our lot 
was me and two gentlemen and Miss 
Bobbins. And as Miss Bobbins and a 
gentleman got out they somehow gave 
the boat a push and it went off with 
I and Sir Miles Brandreth in and there 
was a hole in the bottom and the filthy 
black water came in and the boat went 
on sinking so awfully fast — ^but Sir Miles 
found it out and kept us floating till 
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it bumped against the desolate island 
that stands you know in the middle 
and I scrambled out and had just gone 
to the bottom. But how he saved me 
and got me on the rock I never could 
imderstand it was so very dreadfdl and 
he was in such great danger m saving 
my life. And poor Lord Foulisville to 
think his precious cup has gone to 
the bottom and the plate and all the 
lunch with them to walk home all 
night over the mountain before the boat 
could be got to take us off. But I had 
quite lost all count of time and the 
only thing I can remember was how kind 
and brave he was. And he was so 
cheerful telliag me to trust in God 
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and then I would see joa again and 
without him I must have sunk dean 
away as I was so hungiy for the lunch 
had gone down before we had any of 
us eat anything and nobody took mudi 
breakfast we were all in such a fidget. 
When I lay perishing with cold he took 
off his own poor coat and put it on 
my feet and he scrambled though he 
was so tired and got me wild fi:uit or 
I should have died with hunger. Lady 
Foulisville says she never knew such a 
perfect gentleman and poor thing to think 
she should have had that long walk over 
the moimtains when the boat was lost 
and she never knew what had become of 
me and the cup too. And Lord Fou- 
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lisville does feel it so. Dear Miles must 
not I call him my own when I owe my 
life to him and he says he will be a 
son to you and longs to go to Yaxley 
to kiss your dear hand. And you will 
love him dearly won't you darling mamma 
as he will be your own all his life and 
strive he says to make you happy. You 
must not mind that horrid Coimty Fami- 
lies says Miles is fifty-eight. He is quite 
the yoimgest man of his age I ever saw 
so active so bright so jolly. His wife 
is dead a long time and he has only 
one son who never troubles him for he 
is a lawyer and has got a fellowship or 
something on which he lives he is so 
clever. He is a very old baronet and his 
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title is a very old one of James L's lot he 
Hayn and he told me his ancestor was a 
general of Marlborough and married Queen 
Anne^s maid of honour and fought the 
French. 

* Your most loving child 

' Mebiel Foums/ 



Tliose who remember the intentions 
of the real author of this letter, will see 
that there were sufl&cient reasons, well 
thought out, not only for everything 
which appeared, but for everything 
which was suppressed, in it. Its one 
principal end, of course, was to magnify 
Sir Miles and to conciliate Mrs. Foulis 
to him as her daughter's saviour and 
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a complete gentleman. The danger to 
that daughter was to be magnified, and 
the reward she felt herself bound to 
give to her preserver to be taken as a 
matter of course, and not ostentatiously- 
hammered at. The kindness of the Fou- 
hsvilles was to be placed in a prominent 
light, and by aasummg much friendship on 
their parts for Sir Miles, he was, as it 
were, to receive an indirect testimonial of 
character. This would lead to the suppo- 
sition of their approbation of the match, 
the inference of which was to be raised 
without committing the writer to a direct 
falsehood. With this view, it was neces- 
sary to minimise what the hardships of the 
adventure proved to be to them, so as to 
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give no presumption of Lady Foulisville's 
illness. That illness would have been a 
fatal fact, for an insensible woman can 
hardly consent to a match. Above all 
things, however, the letter must appear 
to be the unprompted effusion of Meriers 
affectionate heart and cultured brain. 

The Baronet's own feehngs, on the 
completion of the memorable epistle, were 
akin to those of the painter who at last 
dispatches to Burlington House the picture 
on which heart and hand and mind had 
so long been concentrated with the glow- 
ing presentiment that by it he will live. 
So long as he could make sure of his 
material booty. Sir Miles was philosophi- 
cally indifferent to any of that discredit 
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which he knew that he would incur both 
among men of conscience and men of 
honour — ^the drivellers and the humbugs, 
as he used distinctively to call them. 
Moreover, his instinct taught him that 
if he could only succeed, as he felt sure 
he would, in extracting anything from 
Mrs. Foulis which could be tortured into 
an assent, her mouth would be sealed, 
and he would be master of the girl, the 
money, and the story. He had not pHed 
Meriel all these days without having 
probed the secret of her mother's isolation, 
with no other counsellor than that well- 
meaning, but horn6 Featherston, and a 
lawyer whom she never saw. But he felt 
keenly that if Mrs. Foulis should get on 
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the track of his history before he had 
secured his prize, he would be mercilessly 
shown the door. 

Thus Sir Miles had every counsel of 
hope on one side and of fear on the other 
for striking a bold, quick blow. Success- 
ful, he would become famous, while his 
defeat would hardly become notorious, as 
none would have more interest in keeping 
the incident dark than his chief antago- 
nists. In short, audacious as the game 
was, it was in reahty not only a promis- 
ing, but a safe one for a player to whom 
the judgment of the present and of the 
next world were equally matters of pro- 
found indifference, and who could only 
see pitted against him, as his possible 
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foe, a lone woman, tongue-tied by the 
regard which she owed to her daughter's 
reputation. In his exultation, he actually 
set to persuading himself that the strict- 
ness of the entail waJs an additional ad- 
vantage to himself. The fire of youth 
and the allurements of dissipation had, as 
he complacently thought, died out in his 
mature breast ; so that it was a merciful 
dispensation which would be pouring into 
his lap, year by year, an income far in 
excess of what in any one year his ablest 
machinations had ever earned for him. 
To be sure, he would only fill the place, 
for the present, of husband of the heiress- 
apparent, but with the collieries and the 
iron- works extending as they promised to 
VOL. n. s 
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do, and a sufficiently salaried post of 
manager-in-chief of the works ready, as 
lie had determined, to be created on his 
behalf, even this secondary position would 
be a noble acquisition. 

One Httle private gratification did 
the kind father also allow himself, as a 
sort of dessert after the rich banquet of 
material good things which Meriel's hus- 
band would enjoy. This was to gloat 
over the mortification of his well -hated 
son at the prospect of being edged out 
of social estimation and the sedulous 
attentions of emulous dowagers by some 
enormously opulent half-brother. *His 
would be the bloody hand,' said the 
Baronet to himself; *but the other one 
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will have the hand in the breeches 
pocket, and if he does not pick a coronet 
out to put Sir Eustace to shame, he will 
not be my son, after all/ 

Having seen Meriel's letter despatched, 
the next care of Sir Miles was to make 
sure of Miss Robbins. In setting to 
work upon this branch of his campaign 
he did not quite show his usual finesse, 
from imderrating the capacities of the 
woman with whom he was dealing. 
The somewhat indelicate exultation with 
which she had received advances, which 
were on his part intended to test her 
character, naturally misled him to her 
disadvantage. She, too, had not been at 

her best as a tactician, for she was both 
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knocked up mind and body by the ter- 
rible night on the mountains, and still 
more piqued and disappointed by Sant' 
Onofiio's mean duplicity. Sir Miles should 
have approached the lady armed with all 
those resources of his most exquisite 
courtesy, with which only two or three 
days before he had been plying her; but 
instead of doing this, he opened his game 
to her so blimtly, and with so evident a 
contempt for her liioral sense, as to pro- 
voke an outburst of indignant virtue. 

*Did he think her the woman, at the 
time when the reason, if not the life, of 
her dearest friend was in her hands, to 
betray and sacrifice a young girl, the 
niece, and imder the protection of her 
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fiiend's roof; and for whom, on Lady 
Foulisville's recovery, she, the humble 
Robbins, would be responsible to that 
friend no less than to her own con- 
science ? ' 

He was puzzled, but not daunted ; 
and after resuming the assault in a more 
guarded way, gradually discovered that 
the adventuress's unexpected display of 
virtue was really a cunning little inferior 
to his own. He wanted to buy her 
cheap, and she to sell herself dear. His 
idea was to make her his tool, while she 
was resolved on becoming his confidante 
or else his betrayer. 

At last she made a suggestion which 
would involve a consideration excessive 
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even for services such as she was quite 
unable to render. Sir Miles demurred, 
whereupon she remarked, *As you please. 
Sir Miles. You are beginning to make 
me think that it is my duty, as standing 
in the shoes of my poor dear friend, so 
long as she continues incapacitated, to 
write a line to Mrs. Foulis, and tell 
her how matters really stand with her 
daughter.' 

So Robbins triimiphed, and obtained 
the promise of a reward, contingent on 
matters falling out as both she and Sir 
Miles believed they must do, which would 
have been lavish even had it involved a 
breach with Lady Foulisville. But to 
break with her Delicia was the last thing 
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she dreamed of. A town house in Eaton 
Place, and a country house at Yaxley, 
although with the drawback of an occa- 
sional purgatory at Fontarabia, was her 
day-dream. Sir Miles and Meriel woidd be 
well off the Foulisvilles' hands — ^husband 
and wife irrevocably, before the Countess 
could possibly be allowed to listen to 
business. On that still uncertain day it 
woidd be an easy task for the ever-present, 
beloved, confidential Robbins homoeopathi- 
cally to drop into the weakened patient's 
ears sugary globules of the story, into the 
belief of which the reawakening invalid 
would be too carefully educated to allow 
any other, even if more true, impression to 
gain later possession of her credulous mind. 
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' And you may trust Boozy Fou to 
me/ she added, with a sinister smile. 

'Even if your friend die, will your 
ladyship then condescend to become my 
patroness?' 

A playfiil box on the ear was the an- 
swer rendered to Brandreth for this sally, 
and it sent him away rejoicing, for he 
made sure from it that the alliance was 
sealed between him and his old rival 
After all, he reflected, in great emer- 
gencies the wise men of the earth have 
recourse to coalition governments. 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 



STRANGE TIDINGS. 




HE arrival of Meiiers letter at 
Yaxley caused much searching of 
heart. The record of a fatal accident only 
just avoided has always a strong after- 
taste of the bitter. None but the dullest 
imaguiation can resist the fascination of 
picturing what it would have been but 
for the blessed interposition, and of living 
through the alternative event, with its 
grim accompaniments of pain, death, and 
mourning. 
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Lucy Foulis, moulded as she had been 
by her life -long solitude, was peculiarly 
susceptible of this mood of mind. In the 
solitary rambles of her childhood into the 
sunlight, and away from Miss Harriett, 
day-dreams and self- evolved pictures were 
her companions and her consolers. After 
Featherston had ridden over, with his 
pockets stuffed with story - books, she 
would often see gorgeous, quickly-changing 
fairy scenes, though the personages who 
acted for her amusement had, somehow, 
strange procUvities for borrowing the attri- 
butes of the few himian beings with whom 
she had been allowed to come in contact. 
The fairy prince, younger no doubt, and of 
nobler mien, as he was, oddly recalled 
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Featherston himself; and we are ashamed 
to say that the meddling, spitefiil witch 
more than once bore an imaccountable like- 
ness to Miss Harriett ; while the imps of 
mischief who capered round borrowed the 
features of the nursery-maids, whose acri- 
monious lessons of tidiness were so sore an 
affiction to the glorious sloven. There 
was one grand scene which she never for- 
got, in which the fire-king himself swooped 
down, with the lineaments and the voice of 
Mr. Swettenham. 

In the seven months of her miserable 
pregnancy chronic day - dreams became a 
real source of danger to her mental organis- 
ation, of which her medical adviser bade her 
very seriously beware ; so that, while they 
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would constantly insist upon recurring in 
the sequel of her life, she had what was not 
only the moral courage, but the self-denial, 
to resist, to the best of her power, the gra- 
tification of her facile imagination. Still, 
the procHvity was fast rooted in her na- 
ture ; so that it was not wonderful that 
the sudden shock of Meriers escape should 
have let loose the tightly - chained tend- 
ency. Meriel, the island, the boat, all 
rose before her as if illuminated by some 
electric Hght, and in action as if by ex- 
quisite clockwork. There was something 
more, too, which rose, although to this one 
figure she was puzzled how to assign its 
appropriate mien. The man of whom, in- 
deed, she had never before heard, but who, 
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as she could not doubt, had, under Provi- 
dence, been the instrument of saving the 
life most precious to herself, — he played 
the first, the noblest part in the perpetual 
recurring drama which presented itself to 
her inward vision. StiU Mrs. Fouhs was 
never false to her otherwise intensely prac- 
tical nature. Visionary she might be, by 
way of episode, but the mstin chronicle of 
her life told of sense and business. At 
bottom, she was not quite satisfied with 
the whole story as it came to her in 
MerieFs uncorroborated narrative. She 
made inquiries in her household, and she 
found that it had not even been hinted at 
by any letter of the lady's maid to any of 
her fellow-servants. Meriel had, in fact, 
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forbidden the woman to write, first in ker 
own dread of being recalled, and then, 
under Sir Miles's prompting, for fear of 
some of the fe^ts which he meant to keep 
dark oozing out. The girl was a Swiss, 
hastily taken for the emergency, nearly a 
stranger to the fanuly, and unprovided as 
yet with any followers, besides her English 
was queer and came with difficulty, so the 
order was one which was readily obeyed; 
although, in the absence of such a warning, 
her natural passion for having a horrible 
story to tell might have made even this illi- 
terate young woman spoil a sheet of paper. 
The anxious mother would puzzle her- 
self for many hours with asking why Lady 
FoulisviUe, who had insisted on bringing 
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Meriel over to Ireland, and who, in pro- 
fessing a mother's interest in her, had 
earned a good character as aunt, should 
not have condescended a word of explana- 
tion, of comfort, and of sympathy on so 
alarming an occurrence. This silence was 
less easy of explanation, as about a week 
previously Lady Foulisville had inflicted a 
long scrawl upon her about nothing in 
particular, and in this, although she had 
mentioned the married couples who made 
up the party at Fontarabia, she had been 
reticent over the single gentlemen. Still, 
on the other hand, there stood the irre- 
fragable evidence of Meriers own letter, 
slipshod and blundering as only she could 
have written it. It had no specific dates, 
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which made Mrs. Foulis justly angry, for 
Meriers heedless negligence in this respect 
was a quarrel between them of a long 
standing; but as to the facts, there they 
were, marshalled in incoherent language, 
but yet hanging on together. Did Meriel 
really imply that — unimpressionable girl as 
her mother knew her to be — she had given 
her heart to her preserver ? and was Mrs. 
Foulis to understand the letter as placing 
Sir Miles's direct suit, no less than Meriel's 
hopes and affections, at her feet ? Some- 
times she thought that this was a meaning 
too precise to be deduced from the gushing 
phrases of the scared child, but on carefiil 
re-perusal she came to the conviction that, 
at all events, she, the mother and reci- 
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pient, was bound to affix that interpreta- 
tion on the ambiguous words, while it 
would be open to Sir Miles, if he pleased, 
to disavow the supposition. 

What chiefly led Lucy to this con- 
clusion, and in no small degree tended to 
give her a favourable impression of the 
Baronet, was his desire, as conveyed 
through Meriel, to pay his respects to 
her at Yaxley. This, she thought, was 
straightforward and considerate. ^ He will 
not let Meriel conimit herself too far tiU 
he has given me the direct opportunity 
of judging. To be sure, this proves that 
he has serious intentions, but it is, I hope, 
equally conclusive of his good feeling and 
good sense in deferring to me as the real 

VOL. II. T 
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authority in the marriage of such a child. 
I wonder whether he knows that all my 
money is strictly settled upon her ? K he 
does, so much more creditable is his de- 
ference to the person of whom, in the long 
run, he will be independent. Long run! 
To be sure, he is, on his own showing, 
twenty-four years older than me ; but I 
dare say he has never reflected that my 
chances of life are so much better — ^active 
old men are always so vain. WeU, I won't 
think so ill of him.' 

Those before whom the personaHty of 
Sir Miles Brandreth can never come ex- 
cept as accompanied by aU the unsavoury 
associations of his unabashed cynicism, may 
think poor Lucy weak, but they ought not 
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to forget that his name conveyed abso- 

» 

lately no idea to her mind except that of 
a gentleman of ancient lineage, and pre- 
server, too, of Meriers life. He had, as 
we have seen, put Mrs. Fonlis on a false 
scent by his promised visit, and had placed 
her in the dilemma of possibly frustrating 
what would have been, in spite of the 
disparity of years, a desirable match for 
her daughter, if the answer seemed to 
imply distrust, suspicion, or even hesita- 
tion. The incidental reference to the 
antiquity of his patent as baronet with 
which Brandreth prompted Meriel to con- 
clude her letter, was a master-stroke. No 
one was less of a tuft-hunter than Lucy ; 
but she had the healthy English liWing for 
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established honours and traditionary order. 
A James the First baronet is presumably 
a gentleman, while the man who risks his 
own life to save your daughter's is cer- 
tainly a hero. But when the man who 
proves himself a hero in action is in sta- 
tion a presumable gentleman, the prejudice 
must certainly be strongly in his favour. 

At the bottom of Lucy's perplexity lay 
that lonesomeness of which Sir Miles had 
so cunningly taken stock when he arranged 
his master-stroke. The entire country — 
with the solitary exception of that small 
nebulous body of which the nucleus was 
the Rees-Timier partnership — were her 
Mends, but a nutshell would have held 
her confidants, and have been empty. She 
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turned over the same names whom she had 
canvassed when the original invitation to 
Fontarabia reached her, and again rejected 
them. Featherston did not deteriorate in 
goodness as he grew older, but neither did 
he improve in finesse and worldly know- 
ledge, and Lucy felt that he would be 
totally useless as a counsellor upon so 
delicate a question. Society was to Lid- 
yard a sealed book, and it would have 
been nothing less than cruel to put such 
a decision upon him. Musgrave was, 
like Shelley's Demogorgon, ^a tremendous 
shade ;' and although Lucy and her cousin, 
the Lord-Lieutenant, had not abandoned 
the hereditary practice of accosting each 
other by their Christian names, her rejection 
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of his suit was not sweetened by his conse- 
quent second marriage with another lady. 

What, then, followed in this case? 
Meriel had reported actions of a man which 
seemed to denote him as endowed, in the 
most true sense, with the qualities of a 
gentleman ; and she also added that the 
social status of that man, according to the 
system — artificial it might be, but long 
established, universally recognised, and 
working for the best — which existed in 
England, was one to which the reputa- 
tion of gentleman unquestionably attached. 
Mrs. Foulis argued with herself that the 
inference from these facts must be self- 
evident. She could not return a rebuff, 
in spite of the dreadful disparity of years. 
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which sorely tried her, when, as she ima- 
gmed, all that was asked for was no 
definite acceptance, but only leave to pur- 
sue his suit, favoured as that was by her 
daughter, and with the precautionary safe- 
guard of a promise to come and be looked at 
by herself at Yaxley. Still, she would be 
cautious and under- write her own feelings, 
excitable as her own consciousness told her 
that they were. So the following reply was 
posted to Miss Foulis at Fontarabia : — 

^ Yaxley y 

' of 18— 



' My dearest Meriel, 

' Heaven be praised for your de- 
liverance from such imminent danger, and 
for your escaping from the agonies of such 
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a terrible night with so little injury to 
your health. Why don't you tell me 
when it happened ? Our deepest gratitude 
is for ever due to the gallant gentleman to 
whose kindness and devotion you tell me 
that your safety is owing. I cannot be 
surprised at your heart being warmed to 
such a friend. Tell him, with my love, that 
I am anxiously looking forward to the day 
when I shall have the promised opportunity 
of forming his acquaintance in our own 
home. When do you return, and when 
may I expect the visit of Sir Miles Brand- 
reth ? Best love to your aunt. She must 
have been dreadfully anxious about you. 
' Your most affectionate Mother, 

' Lucy Foulis.' 
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CHAPTEK XVIII. 



HONOURED MATER. 




EKIEL was alone with Sir Miles 
when she got her mother's re- 
joinder, and at once handed it to him. 

'This is what you wish, is it not, 
dearest Meriel V he inquired, with even 
more than usual of his insinuating smooth- 
ness. 

' It's all very nice, but she don't say I 
may marry you ; and she tells me to come 
home. And you made me put about our 
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going to Yaxley so clumsily that she thinks 
it means no more than a bachelor visit of 
yours — ^to be trotted out, I suppose, like 
those Yorkshire horses over which Mater 
and old Feathers lay their wise heads to- 
gether like a couple of grooms. I wish I 
had not let you meddle in my letter. There 
would have been no mistake about it with 
Mater if I had written my own way/ 

Sir Miles had, on principle, been 
chary of personal endearments. You never 
know, he thought, when you may want 
them. They are such capital ready 
money, and it's foolish extravagance to 
discount and spend the store on which 
you may perhaps have to draw in a 
hurry, and when you least expect it. 
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This occasion proved the wisdom of his 
policy, for after he had taken up Meriers 
hand, stretched the fingers as if he was 
measuring it for a new pair of gloves, 
kissed it, and then softly touched both 
cheeks with his lips, and wound up with 
a more impressive salutation of her fore- 
head, the wrath of the froward miss 
gradually smoothed down. He was quick 
in continuing the conversation before she 
could have the opportunity of resuming it 
with one of her own unlucky observations. 
'That's just like you, love, — so inno- 
cent and imsuspicious. You don't see 
how sly your honoured Mater is. No 
offence, I hope, in talking openly of her, 
when you and I are already really one. 
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She won't say " Yes," y-e-s ; but it 
runs througli every word. Don't you see 
how? She more than tolerates me; she 
more than approves me ; she gives me 
her deepest gratitude for ever; she bids 
your heart warm to me. Your heart, 
dearest Meriel! that's what she gives me. 
Not your hand only; your heart as weU 
as your hand. If she did not mean you 
to marry me, she would have said so. 
But she says nothing of the sort, and she 
means not to say it, for she knows that 
not saying that is saying the contrary. 
What she means to say, and what she 
means that we should puzzle out of her 
letter, is that she hopes to make the ac- 
quaintance of your husband in her own 
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home. She calk me Sir Miles Brandreth 
but you know it is not the husband who 
changes his name at the wedding. You 
would not have her call me dear Miles 
before she has seen me. If she meant 
to give me the sack, she had twenty 
ways of choking me off. Still, love, you 
know your mother as I cannot pretend 
to do; and it is not right that at the 
most important crisis of your life you 
should be guided by my necessarily par- 
tial judgment and imperfect information. 
Take the opinion of some one whom you 
may trust, and who has no personal 
interest in the matter. There is, for 
instance. Miss Robbins, who is a most 
sensible person, and loves the family truly 
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and deeply; or very likely you would 
not be willing to open so very deUcate a 
confidence to so new a Mend. Forgive 
me for suggesting it, and let me with- 
draw it. You must soon return home, 
with or without me; and if you return 
without me, you have other Mends whom 
you can consult besides the indulgent 
Mater. There is that fine old chip of 
John Bull's block, of whom you are so 
fond of speaking, — ^your godfather and 
Maters guardian. Bob Featherston, the 
great and good. Take him into counsel, 
and confront Mater, and she'll pretty soon 
confess what was in her clever httle head 
when she wrote this statesmanlike letter.' 
This advice proceeded from a very 
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scientific analysis of Meriers foibles. Sir 
Miles had found out that the antipathy 
between her and Robbins, though masked 
by every form of punctilious courtesy, 
was genuine and entire. He had not, 
indeed, traced it to its source, but he 
knew enough for his own purpose. It 
had, in fact, begun on Robbins's part 
when the first suggestion of adoption was 
made, consequent on Delicia's ill-omened 
yawn; while with Meriel it may be said 
to have dated from the moment of her 
introduction to the companion in Eaton 
Place, and to her being consigned to that 
companion's rather oppressive surveillance 
during the joimiey from London to Fon- 
tarabia. An incident that occurred on 
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board the steamer fomented the young 
lady's ill-feeling. Meriel, who had never 
even seen salt water before, was disgust- 
ingly sea-sick, and perpetually calling 
with indehcate insistence for help. Rob- 
bins was apprehensive of being taken for 
the lady's maid, and feared that her own 
strong stomach might be turned. So in 
directing a deaf ear to her charge's pa- 
thetic appeals, she both kept quite well, 
and, by way of pastime, occupied herself 
in a rather noisy flirtation with Captain 
Pringle close to, but with her back 
turned away from, the suflferer's head. 
The most angelic nature, when sea-sick, 
resents continued prattle on the part even 
of husband or wife, parent or child, and 
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Meriel was not quite an angeL Such be- 
haviour, from a woman to whom she was 
looking for deference, towards a personage 
so well endowed with self-appreciation as 
Miss Meriel Foulis, confirmed and intensi- 
fied the aversion. His knowledge of this 
state of feehng had more than once 
puzzled Brandreth in working the Rob- 
bins side of his great plot. Now, how- 
ever, it gave him satisfaction. As to 
the second suggestion, Brandreth was weU 
aware that to remain, for however short 
a time, a spinster was no longer MerieFs 
intention, whatever it might have been 
previously to the adventures of Diana's 
Island. So stupid in expedients as he 
had found her to be, he was absolutely 
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certain that she would &I1 back upon his 
stronger judgment, and accept his read- 
ing of Lucy's letter. 

Meriel did not belie her lover^s antici- 
pations by the way in which she took 
the suggestions; the more so as, in her 
frivolous heart, she was clinging to the 
Irish marriage right off aa 'gi^t fon.' 
Sir Miles, thus more than master of 
the situation, was so grave and yet so 
urgent, so convincing in his arguments — 
he pressed so earnestly upon her the 
duty of the highest decorum and of the 
greatest circumspection at this, the most 
solemn moment of her life — ^that she was 
absolutely silenced, and capitulated to 
that most fatal argiunent which had done 
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her such an ill turn on the island — ^the 
false shame of slanderous tongues. Still, 
the difficulty of keeping his promise with 
Miss Biobbins loomed before Brandreth in 
all its intensity. So he took a diversion 
upon another line, and lurged that, while, 
as he had anticipated, Meriel would 
naturally not consult the companion be- 
fore coming to her conclusion, yet she 
ought, now that she had decided, out of 
personal duty and respect, confide in so 
trusty a family friend, who happened at 
the instant to be representing the dis- 
abled aunt and hostess. If she did not 
do this. Miss Bobbins would have just 
cause to complain of some discourtesy, 
and even she, if angered, nxight make 
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representations at Yaxley, which would be 
troublesome and unpleasant. After all, 
then, the poor girl had to seek out Miss 
Robbins, full of misgivings as to the pru- 
dent counsels which that model of cold 
propriety — ^for as such, in spite of the 
steamboat flirtation, she had palmed her- 
self off — ^might inflict upon her, merely, 
as she thought, with the malicious inten- 
tion of baffling and disappointing an un- 
welcome interloper. 

She was infinitely surprised, and still 
more delighted, to find that, after a suffi- 
cient interval of judicial hesitation. Miss 
Robbins fully came to that vifew of Mrs. 
Foulis's letter which Sir Miles had origin- 
ally taken. 
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'Your mother wants you to be mar- 
ried/ she said, 'and she don't want the 
bother of marrying you off herself. She 
knows that if you suit yourself she can 
always find fault afterwards/ 

Meriel actually forgot the steamer, 
and kissed Bobbins. 

Kobbins's clever, but unprincipled, shot 
told. She saw that the leverage by which 
to move Meriel was jealousy of Lucy, and 
she was imscrupulous in using it. It was 
a wild and vulgar insinuation against a 
woman of Mrs. Foulis's character and po- 
sition, but the article was meant for*im- 
mediate consumption, and Robbins had 
not misjudged the credulity of the girl to 
whom it was addressed. Meriel was suffi- 
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dently not in love with Sir Miles to leave 
open one little cranny into which common 
sense and maidenly modesty might enter. 
Pique her against her mother, and that 
cranny was closed. 

So the Baronet and the heiress were 
married. But the astute Bobbins at the 
last moment found, to her sorrow, that 
she was unable to illimiinate the ceremony 
with her presence. ' Poor dear DeHcia is 
still in so critical a state that I cannot 
leave the house for a few hours, even for 
this.^ No document, not a scrap of paper, 
existed as evidence of her complicity in 
the transaction. If Sir Miles, she re- 
flected, was not a scoundrel, she had won 
Yaxley. If he was, she still kept Eaton 
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Place. She stirred her fire, sank into 
an armchair, put her feet upon another 
seat, and slept a sleep of gratified self- 
approbation. 

Meriel, of course, insisted upon a 
honeymoon, and her husband was all 
smiles and fondling. Sir Miles had ob- 
tained a provision for making a present 
appearance somewhat in proportion to 
their supposed brilliant prospects through 
the prompt kindness of his old friends, 
^ Issachar Brothers,' to whom he had, in 
strict confidence, imparted his good for- 
tune in having obtained the affections of 
a young lady so charming, and heiress 
also to so improving a property. These 
good brothers had, of course, heard of Miss 
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Foulis, and hastened to comply with the 
requisition of their esteemed correspondent. 
Poor I^idy Foidisville all the while lay 
between life and death, unconscious of Sir 
Milas's and Meriers existence ; so their 
stopping and their leaving were alike un- 
known and indiflferent to her. As for his 
Lordship, though he was told of their 
wedding, he simply absorbed it as one of 
all the events, public and private, passing 
about him, as to which he had ceased to 
have tlie will or the capacity to form any 
reasonable opinion. 
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